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PRICE LIST 
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VOLUME XxIII 


Successful teachers of typewriting approve a testing 
program which reflects the requirements of the 
business office... . 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostic 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. 


Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 
pins and certificates are available. 


Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 
tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
Early volumes were planned and revised by F. G. Nichols. 
Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma Potter Boyn- 
ton and a special committee appointed by the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education. The current revisions were pre- 
pared by Theta Chapter (Indiana University) of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, and were directed by Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington; Irol Whitmore Balsley, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City; and Howard Lundquest, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg. It is the policy of the sponsor 
of these tests to conduct a continuous program of research 
and make revisions as deemed advisable. 


as A manual for teachers which in- 
ninteiaiaiitead cludes complete instructions for 
administering, interpreting, and 
scoring the tests is included with 

each order. 


TUDENTS TYPEWRITING TEST 


A non-profit serrice of United Business Education Association 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enter my order for Student’s Typewriting Tests as follows. I enclose $ in payment. 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 
Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 
of Education or school order forms. 
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School or Organizati 
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UBEA President’s Message 


Centennial Action Program for Business Education 


The Centennial Action Program for Business Education is a part of the 
total program of the National Education Association which in 1957 will 
celebrate its one hundredth birthday. It seems, therefore, appropriate for 
our UBEA, in common with the other 28 NEA departments, to take inven- 
tory of present educational needs, achievements, and trends; and then on 
the basis of such to plan improvements of UBEA organization, membership, 
and program for the services to be rendered business teachers and students. 


At the Centennial Action Program Conference of the NEA that was 
held in June, 1952, answers to three main questions were given thorough 
discussion : 

1. How can we progress most rapidly and effectively toward a more 
adequate financial basis for the work of our professional organiza- 
tions? 

2. How can we make the work of our professional organizations pro- 
duce more effective results at the local level? 

3. How can we improve the structure of our total professional organi- 
zation and the relationships between the various parts of it? 


As a part of the united teaching profession, we subscribe enthusias- 
tically to the Centennial Action Program Goals adopted by the NEA General 
Assembly in San Francisco in 1951 as listed on page 41 of this issue of the 
FORUM. In addition we propose to carry forward the program of action 
in business education that will make the greatest contribution toward the 
fulfillment of these goals for business education and for the total program 
of education. The UBEA Planning Committee for the Centennial Action 
Program met in Washington on October 4-6 to formulate plans in accord- 
ance with the action of the UBEA Representative Assembly and Executive 
Board. The current activities of the United Business Education Association, 
in cooperation with its affiliated associations, expressed in general terms are 
listed in the paragraphs that follow. 

Under: the leadership of Membership Director Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, a program 
designed to produce membership growth has been inaugurated. Membership 
goals for the Centennial Action Program for UBEA based upon the opinions 
of key business educators and the most recent data available have been 
established. These membership goals — 9,000 members before June, 1953; 
12,000 in 1954; 15,000 in 1955; 18,000 in 1956; and 20,000 in 1957 — seem 
realistic when we recall that there were approximately 6,300 UBEA mem- 
bers and an estimated 20,000 NEA business-teacher members at the end of 
the previous school year. 

Under the leadership of President John M. Trytten, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions is making excellent headway with its program 
among the more than 200 colleges and universities which are members of 
this association. One of its most significant developments is the outstanding 
work that has been accomplished by the cooperative efforts of NABTTI and 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education both in their 
joint programs and in the preparation and use of the Business Education 
Supplement of the AACTE Evaluation Schedules. (Continued on page 6) 
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Teachers have proved that students learn to 
type more quickly and with fewer errors on IBM 
Electrics. 
Now they’re proving another great advantage— 
the benefits of the IBM Electric in remedial work! 
This is what one outstanding teacher says in a 
published report: 
“Use of the electric as a remedial device may well 
replace the need for special remedial drills and 
corrective copy material. Put a manual student 
with a handicapping habit on an electric and 
watch him suddenly improve, almost overnight.” 


Don’t you owe it to yourself and to your students 
to give them training that will make them the 
best possible typists? Send now for full report on 
the latest developments in using these great 
“teaching typewriters.” 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


“7 


best for teaching 
... best for learning 


.. best for remedial work 


IBM, Dept. UF-6 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


(J Please send booklet, “Electric Type- 
writers in Education,” and latest 
classroom results. 


( We'd like to see your full-color sound 
movie, “Electric Typing Time,” on 


(date) 
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UBEA President’s Message (Continued ) 


Under the leadership of President Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New York, the United States 
Chapter of the International Society for Business Education is bringing 
together the business leaders and business educators of this country with 
those of Europe and Northern Africa in particular. Great progress was 
made in this cooperative endeavor in the very successful twenty-sixth Inter- 
national Economic Course that was held in this country last August 17-31. 
Plans are now being made for the next meeting to be held this coming 
summer in Italy. 

Under the leadership of President Herman G. Enterline, the Research 
Foundation of the UBEA is undertaking several projects of special value to 
business teachers: (1) the work-experience study which recently was com- , 
pleted, (2) the work of the Commission on Coordination and Integration of | 
Research in Business Education with particular emphasis on practical class- 
room implications of research findings, (3) cooperation with the Joint 
Council on Economic Education and the recently created Commission on 
Ecnomics in Teacher Education in the preparation of “A Guidebook for 
Teaching Economic Understanding Through the Basic Business Subjects on 
the Secondary-School Level,” and (4) development and improvement of 
tests and standards, such as the programs of the Student Typewriting Tests 
and the National Business Entrance Tests. 

Under the leadership of President Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, the Administrators Division of the UBEA has estab- 
lished four study commissions for the purpose of determining problem areas 
and best practices. These study commissions are: (1) the business education 
curriculum—all levels and‘all aspects, (2) in-service training and develop- 
ment of business teachers, (3) pre-service education for business teachers, 
and (4) guidance procedures, practices, and follow-up in business educa- 
tion. A proposed study outline or pattern is being prepared for the guidance 
of each of the four study commissions. 

Under the leadership of an advisory committee and a corps of student 
officers headed by President Jeron La Fargue, Sulphur High School, Sul- 
phur, Louisiana, the Future Business Leaders of America organization is 
continuing to experience rapid growth in membership and cooperative pro- 
grams of schools and business. There are more than 600 chapters of FBLA | 
in secondary schools and colleges of this country. The FBLA held its first 
very successful national convention in Chicago in May, 1952 and plans to 
hold its second national meeting in Washington, D. C. in May, 1953. This 
organization is becoming one of UBEA’s most important enterprises. 

These are the major phases of the Centennial Action Program for 
UBEA. A more complete story about them will be told soon in the UBEA 
HANDBOOK. Moreover, in successive issues of the FORUM during this 
school year there will appear on this page special statements by the leaders 
of the UBEA Divisions. The supreme goal of our Centennial Action Program > 
for UBEA is to have as many of our business teachers as possible take part 
in these various programs at the local classroom level in service to the 
multitude of business students in the secondary and collegiate schools of 
this country. 


PAUL S. LOMAX, President, UBEA 
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New Royal Standard? 


If you haven’t seen and tried the new Royal Standard. 


we frankly think you should. 


And just as frankly, we think you'll be amazed at how 
much easier this wonderful new typewriter makes your 


teaching. 


Every new feature was designed with you in mind. Just 
take a look at these features now! They’re pictured on 


this page. 


When you see the new Royal Standard Typewriter. 
you'll be charmed with its new plastic green keys. chrome 
fittings, and the attractive brown color. So, why not clip 


the coupon below today? 


Carriage Control . . . students 
can adjust the carriage for fast 


“Magic” Tabulator, the new 
exclusive feature which allows 
students to operate the tab with 
either finger or palm without 
removing their hands from the 
guide-key positions. No more 
reaching for tab keys . . . teach- 
ing tabulation is greatly sim- 


plified. 


columnar tabulation and speed 
tests. No need to call a repair 
man. A simple twist of Royal’s 
exclusive Carriage Control does it. 


See the Wonderful New 
Royal Standard Now! 


STANDARD ELECTRIC PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


**Magic’’ and *‘Tonch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Roya! Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Extra “Bonus” Key . . . at 
no extra cost, all Royal Stand- 
ard Typewriters will include a 
43rd key (+, =). Ideal for 
special work. 
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New Time-saver Top, a Royal 
exclusive. Press button . . . in- 
side controls all instantly acces- 
sible. “Touch Control” within 
easy reach. Easy-to-get-at spools 
for ribbon changing. 


Clip Coypon Now! 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 

School Dept., New York, N.Y. 
Please have a School Representative arrange for a demonstration 
of the new Royal Typewriter. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION ADVANCEMENT 


PAY AS YOU USE. Take advantage of this 
amazing low-cost B.E.A. offer now. We will 
arrange convenient monthly payments—with 
absolutely no carrying charge. 


A COMPLETE ELECTRIC TYPIST WORKSHOP Mail This Coupon For Complete Details 


A battery of 5 Electri-conomy typewriters which per- 
Remington 


mit you to offer comprehensive electric typing training 
Room 2491, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


to all advanced students. Now your graduates can qual- 

ify for the better positions requiring electric typing. 
TODAY'S MOST MODERN TYPEWRITERS CO Please send me free B.E.A. folder. 
Each one a rugged Remington Electri-conomy with 4 


Automatic Repeat features — at no additional cost. 7 “aes 
School 
YEARS OF ELECTRIC TYPIST WORKSHOP EXPERIENCE 
Remington Rand’s Electri-conomy School Program puts ae 
City. Zone State 


years of school experience at your disposal. You get : . 
maximum “student-typing-hours” from your Workshop. 
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THE BEST IDEAS ARE 
COMMON PROPERTY 


The title of this editorial is a very ancient maxim. A maxim is of course 
a general truth, but quite often it is the exceptions to the general truth that 
are most apparent. Many of the “best ideas” in business education are not 
as widely known as they should be. Our professional magazines attempt to 
meet this need by disseminating the best ideas in business education so that 
they may truly become the common property of teachers in the field. 


The enterprising teacher has many ideas about his subject matter and 
its presentation; some have been prompted by incidental circumstances and 
others have been developed through a long process of trial and error. These 
ideas, we should remember, may prove most helpful to business teachers 
wherever they may teach. The ideas that a Maine teacher tests and finds 
workable and helpful may solve a problem that besets a teacher in Cali- 
fornia or Florida. 


Typewriting is a practical skill and practical ideas have made possible 
the great advances in the development of this skill and its growing popular- 
ity in our schools. Whether it’s a new idea for an economical copyholder 
or an improved method for teaching numbers, each idea increases the stock 
of common knowledge and contributes to the general improvement of our 
teaching methods. 


The enterprising teacher will recognize certain professional obligations 
that are not limited to the classroom. One of the most important of these 
obligations is a serious concern with the improvement of instruction in his 
area of specialization. A healthy exchange of ideas is the best way to meet 
this important obligation. Professional organizations and literature are the 
media through which a teacher can give his ideas the widest circulation and 
avail himself of the thoughts and experiences of his fellow-teachers. 


The FORUM, dedicated to the belief that the best ideas in business 
education should be common property, takes particular pleasure in this issue 
which presents many practical ideas and useful suggestions for improving 
equipment and layout in our typewriting classrooms. 


JOHN L. ROWE, Issue Editor 


Equip them for business now 


...the Underwood 


DM way! 


Teaching your students on the Underwood All Electric 
Typewriter will better equip them for a position in the 


modern business world... and will facilitate the achieve- 


ment of many of your typewriting objectives sooner. 


Enthused students, encouraged by their rapid rate of 
progress... learn faster ... more thoroughly .. . giving 
you more time in which to teach them other important 
business needs. Underwood All Electric Typewriters in 
your classroom will make teaching a greater pleasure. 


Remember, too, that most typing techniques acquired 
on the Underwood All Electric are “carried over” by stu- 
dents when operating the standard style typewriter. Your 
students are better equipped for today’s business tempo 
..- your job is easier ... more satisfying . .. thanks to the 
Underwood All Electric Typewriter. 


Be sure you see the new “easy-to-teach-on” Underwood 
All Electric...the electric typewriter which has won the 
acclaim of teachers ... and businessmen... everywhere! 
Call your local Underwood representative today and 
arrange for a demonstration. 


‘ 
Underwood typewriter 


TIPS ON TEACHING 
by George L. Hossfield 
Ten Times World’s Champion Typist 


“On a recent trip during which I 
talked to hundreds of teachers of 
typewriting, the Electric Type- 
writer was always a prime subject of discussion. 
I have been amazed and thrilled at the forward 
looking viewpoint of progressive minded teachers 
regarding the advantages of teaching typewriting 
this new way. 

“One particular point needs emphasis; teach 
rhythm. Because of the light, short stroking of 
the Electric Typewriter and the uniformity of 
impression the old handicap of partially printed 
characters is eliminated and proper stroking in 
rhythm can be emphasized from the first lesson.” 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines . . . Accounting 
Machines . . . Carbon Paper .. . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 

Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Electrification of the Modern Typewriting Classroom 


A teacher does not need the technical skill of an electrician; all he need do is follow simple directions. 


By PHILIP S. PEPE 
Remington Rand Inc. 
New York, New York 


Without much trouble or effort, the typewriting room 
can be made ready for electric machines. A teacher does 
not need the technical skill of an electrician; all he need 
do is follow a few simple suggestions. The wonderful 
part of starting an electrified typing room correctly is 
that it assures a minimum of problems for many terms 
to come. 

There is no reason to expect that the advent of electric 
machines in the classroom presents new problems. Dur- 
ing the last two years we have found that service calls 
on electric typewriters have decreased by 80 per cent 
following the introduction of today’s improved all-pur- 
pose models. As a matter of fact, there will probably be 
fewer occasions to call for service on electric typewriters 
than on the manually-operated machines! 

Of course, how a teacher supervises the installation 
and use of electric typewriters has a lot to do with their 
smooth immediate and future operation. 

The Cardinal Rule is that a typewriting teacher or 
school administrator should not attempt to do more than 
supervise the installation of electric typewriters. The 
first step should be to consult the school’s custodian or 
engineer. Simply ask the man who knows, whether three 
or thirty electric typewriters are being installed. 


Don’t Overload Electrical Circuits 


The most common cause of early trouble is overload- 
ing of electrical circuits. The fact that there are five 
electrical outlets in a classroom does not mean there are 
five circuits. The school custodian has access to archi- 
tect’s plans and electrician’s wiring diagrams which 
reveal this necessary information. He also will know the 
type of wiring — either temporary ‘‘drop’’ cords or per- 
manent — that you will need. Ordinary extension cords 
are sometimes not adequate to carry the electrical load 
for a-row of electric machines. 

There are available at the same time the free services 
of another expert who can make your electric typewriter 
installation go smoothly. The representative of the type- 
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BACK TO BACK ARRANGEMENT .. . Extension and machine 
cords can be “hidden” when typewriters are arranged back to back. 
Also, there is less danger of pupils tripping over the cords. 


SINGLE FILE ARRANGEMENT .. . By placing electric type- 
writers along the wall, wiring problems are kept at a minimum. 
‘This arrangement is especially good when only a few typewriters 
are installed in the room. 
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“Starting an electrified typewriting room correctly assures a minimum of problems.” 


writer manufacturer who supplies the new machines 
should be introduced to the custodian. Together, they 
make a team that can eliminate virtually every problem 
otherwise created by proceeding without them. 

Generally speaking, not more than ten electric type- 
writers should be connected to any one electrical circuit. 
Again, this does not mean that ten machines can be 
operated from each outlet in the classroom, for in some 
schools as many as four wall outlets are on the same 
circuit. The ten machines for each circuit figure pro- 
vides for a safety factor. 

As the custodian will know, the usual electrical cir- 
cuit is a 15-amp line, earrying 1500 watts. The usual 
electri¢é typewriter draws 100 watts while operating, 
meaning that 500 watts a circuit are available for the 
additional energy needed to start the typewriter motor. 
This may sound complicated, but it isn’t to the type- 
writer representative, his mechanical service man, or the 
custodian. Only one caution is necessary —the usual 
electrical circuit is equipped with a 15-amp fuse and the 
amperage of the fuse should not be increased to increase 
the number of typewriters that can be plugged in on the 
eireuit. 


That is all the typewriting teacher need know to pre- 


pare for an efficient electric typewriter installation. 

The next step, of course, is to bring this electricity to 
the two to thirty or more desks or tables which will hold 
the electric typewriters. At this point the experience 
of many teachers who have already arranged typewrit- 
ing rooms for electrie machines proves valuable. 

The usual arrangement of the typewriting room for 
manually-operated typewriters is to have desks side-by- 
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USUAL ARRANGEMENT .. . The dotted lines represent the 
wiring plan when electric typewriters are arranged side by side. 
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side with the students facing the teacher and the front 
of the classroom. For electric typewriters it may be that 
a back-to-back desk arrangement is more efficient. Posi- 
tioning your desks in the manner shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is economical of wiring, ‘‘hides’’ 
extension and machine cords, and does much to eliminate 
the possibility of students tripping over wiring. 

If the custodian agrees it is practicable, there is an- 
other technique many schools have found that contrib- 
utes to a trouble-free electrified classroom. The wiring 
from the baseboard or wall outlets will probably run 
along the floor and be covered with one of several types 
of metal housing. But when it reaches the desks, experts 
have found it better to run the wiring along the top of 
the back of the butting desks. The advantage of this 
method of desk wiring is that the typewriter plug will 
not be kicked by the students or damaged in the event 
desks are shuffled. More or less constant rubbing of stu- 
dents’ feet against plugs inserted in floor sockets can 
cause a short circuit. In addition, inadvertently dis- 
connected machines can cause typewriter mis-operation. 

Another precaution to eliminate trouble with ma- 
chines is to get in touch with the representative of the 
manufacturer who supplied them. One of the best proce- 


dures to establish is to invite this representative to dem- _ 


onstrate the machines before each class begins using 
them. Familiarity with working tools has always pre- 
served them from misuse, and the electric typewriters 
are no exception. Very often, typewriter companies 
have films which illustrate their machine and, in addi- 
tion, show students why they will gain by learning on 
the typewriters that business is using more and more. 
Finally, as preparation, a thorough reading of the manu- 
facturer’s instruction book will supplement the intro- 
ductory demonstration and, again, make teaching of 
typewriting on electric machines just so much easier. 

There are a few more hints that will help. An electric 
typewriter draws about twice as much electricity when 
its motor is starting as it does during typewriting. If 
every machine in the classroom is turned on simul- 
taneously you could overload a circuit that is perfectly 
capable of furnishing all the power needed to operate 
the number of machines on the line. It is suggested that 
a “‘stagger’’ method of having students switch on their 
electrics will avoid overloading. 


It is also good practice to establish routines for check- 
ing to see that machines are turned off at the end of 
each class. At night, a responsible person should discon- 
nect the master plugs in the wall outlets as an additional 
safeguard. But be positive that these plugs are inserted 
early each morning before any student can turn on the 
switch to his typewriter. 
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“The most common cause of early trouble is overloading electrical circuits.” 


It may be advisable to store electric typewriters in a 
locked room when they are not in use. The electric 
machine is not a delicate instrument that can’t be car- 
ried. Just be sure that the electrical cord is securely 
wrapped around the machine so that it does not fall and 
trip the person carrying it. Also, in carrying electric 
typewriters, the switch should not be inadvertently 
depressed. 

Electric typewriters do not interfere with the use of 
other electrical typing room equipment. They cause no 
‘*static’’ on dictating equipment and do not interfere 
with the use of electrified visual teaching and learning 
aids. 

When the wiring for electric typewriters is completed, 
adding machines and printing calculators can be substi- 
tuted for them without fear that these machines will 
overload your circuit. They draw less electrical current 
than typewriters which, by the way, cost less than one 
penny for ten hours of operation in New York City). 
In the case of the adding machine, however, it may be 
necessary to use a ‘‘static’’ eliminator if they are used 
simultaneously with dictating and electrical transcrip- 
tion equipment. 

Experience proves one more step to be wise at the time 
electric typewriters are purchased for typing instruc- 
tion. A student learning on electric machines puts them 
to extremely hard usage. The teacher and school will 
both benefit from the preventive maintenance provided 
by the annual or three-year mechanical service agree- 
ment offered by the manufacturers. These ‘‘contracts’’ 
are inexpensive for value received, assure carefully 
scheduled cleaning and adjustment, and mean extra 
prompt attention when an electric typewriter does need 


HOW TO ASSURE TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 
OF ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


1. Never “palm” the keyboard or actuate several keys 
simultaneously. 

2. Do not leave typewriter switch on if school current 
goes off. 

3. Do not turn typewriter switch on before plugging in 
machine. 

4. Do not use electric typewriter if there is an obstruc- 
tion to free carriage movement. (Do not use type- 
writer before removing cover of machine, while books 
are piled at side, etc.) : 

5. Do not use carriage return while holding down “Tab” 
Set key. 

6. Do not use electrified carriage return on” 10-Key 
“Tab” machines while any “Tab” key is depressed. 

7. Do not depress back space and carriage return keys 
simultaneously. 

8. Do not hold keys down permanently or for longer 
than necessary to actuate. 

9. Do not remove back from machine. 

10. Do not touch or attempt to replace machine fuse. 


the attention of an expert with factory parts and special 
tools. 

In operation, there are only a few things students can 
do that will jam or blow a fuse on their machines. Sug- 
gestions for preventing misoperation of electric type- 
writers are incorporated in the ‘‘box’’ included in this 
article. Obviously, the teacher will not want to invite 
experimentation by publicizing these ‘‘do nots.’’ How- 
ever, if students do any of these things, it is well to 
know the proper corrective action to take. 


Don’t Call the Repair Man—Unless . . .! 


Correct operation and simple adjustments prevent most typewriter repairs. 


By DOROTHY L. TRAVIS 
Central High School and 

University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Don’t call the typewriter repair man each time Paul 
or Joan reports something wrong with a machine. Don’t 
call the typewriter repair man—unless it is necessary! 

When former student teachers were asked at the end 
of their first year of teaching what might be added to 
the work in the methods class to make it more helpful to 
them, they promptly suggested, ‘‘A course in repairing 
typewriters!’’ This led to the preparation of a list of 
suggestions to assist the teacher who has no mechanical 
talent and who is teaching in a small school visited by a 
typewriter repair man infrequently. 
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Keeping typewriters in working order should be a 
part of the beginning typewriting course. Early in the 
course, pupils should be urged to report immediately 
any difficulty they are having in the operation of the 
machine. A simple adjustment may correct the difficulty, 
while neglect may necessitate the attention of a repair 


man. The pupils will co-operate because they do not like 


to be deprived of the use of the machine to which they 


are accustomed. 
' During the early lessons, some of the frequent brief 
relaxation periods may well be used to give suggestions 
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A simple adjustment may correct the difficulty while neglect may necessitate a repair job.” 


about keeping the machines in working order. 

Often beginners will clash keys, causing two type bars 
to catch at the printing point. Those who carefully 
loosen the type bars at the printing point should be 
commended. The correct way should be demonstrated 
to any who attempt to loosen the jammed type bars by 
lifting the depressed keys on the keyboard. If this is not 
done correctly, the type bars may be bent, putting the 
machine temporarily out of order. Attention should be 
directed to the special devices on some machines for loos- 
ening caught keys; for example, a quick tap or two on 
the shift key of some machines will drop the keys back 
into position. The KR key on other typewriters serves 
the same purpose. 

‘““My paper won’t go in”’ or ‘‘There’s no ink in my 
typewriter’’ are complaints often received from begin- 
ners. 

' The first of these may be anticipated when giving in- 
structions in the insertion and removal of paper from 
the machine. After brief practice in quickly twirling the 
paper into the machine and quietly removing it through 
use of the paper release, the class may be directed to 


leave the paper release forward following the removal 


of the paper. Then they should be instructed to insert 
the paper again. They quickly learn that the paper will 
not twirl in if the paper release is out of place. 


Paper Release Should Stay Off 


Typists should be taught to leave the paper release off 
when the machine is not in use. If this is not done, the 
constant pressure of the feed rolls may cause: them to 
flatten the platen at the points of contact. 


Reports concerning a lack of ‘‘ink’’ in the typewriter 


ean be prevented by directing some experimentation with 
the ribbon control lever or knob. Pupils should be di- 
rected to set this knob or lever at each of its possible 
positions and to type a few letters. This will show them 
what adjustment may be needed when the typewriter 
is not printing properly. 

They should also observe the motion of the ribbon as 
they type with the ribbon control lever at each of its 
positions. Even typewriting teachers have been known 
to report that there is an unusual clicking sound as the 
keys are struck, or that the touch seems different from 
usual. The only ‘‘repair’’ needed may be the return of 
the control knob or lever to the “‘black’’ or top half of 
the ribbon. When the ribbon lever is at ‘‘red,’’ the keys 
are striking the lower half of the ribbon, and the action 
is heavier since the ribbon must be lifted higher. The 
greater up-and-down motion of the ribbon tends to loosen 
it on the spool, and eventually it becomes so loose that 
the spool will not turn; or the upper edge of the rib- 
bon turns down a small aniount, and then when the rib- 
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bon lever is returned to its proper position, the tops of 
the letters do not print. Generally it is more economical 
to turn the ribbon than to use the lower half by means 
of the ribbon lever. 

Typewriting teachers generally recognize the impor- 
tance of keeping machines clean in order to have them 
working efficiently. A regular daily and weekly schedule 
for cleaning the machines increases their efficiency. Vigi- 
lance is especially necessary when erasing is taught— 
and ever thereafter ! 


Improper Erasures Clog Working Parts 


When erasing, the importance of moving the carriage 
far to the side on which the error occurs—using the 
margin release if necessary—should be stressed. Even 
typewriting teachers sometimes forget to do this. If the 
operator is careless when erasing, the bits of rubber and 
paper lint mix with the oil and ink and get into the 
working parts, causing the machine to become sluggish. 

A pupil may report that a certain key sticks each 
time it is struck. Although the type bar may have be- 
come bent, more often the ‘‘repair’’ can be made by 
brushing the bits of erasings from around the segment 
slots at the base of the type bars. 

In setting tabulator stops, pupils tend to hold the car- 


riage with the left hand, unintentionally pushing it © 


slightly to the side at the time they are pressing the tab 
key. As a result, the tab stop setter may go between the 
stops on the tabulator rack rather than pushing directly 
against the proper one. In an effort to release the car- 
riage, this tab stop setter may be bent slightly out of 
line. Thereafter there may be difficulty in its striking 
directly against the proper stop in the rack. 

Now and then a pupil with nothing better to do will 
set most of the tab stops all the way across the rack. The 
next person who uses this machine may have difficulty 
in clearing the whole rack. Obviously such practice 
should be discouraged. The necessary repair can be made 
by moving the carriage to each side in turn and lifting 
the stops on the tab rack by hand. 

When a pupil reports difficulty in setting the margins, 
it is possible that he has accidentally pressed the mar- 
gin release and both stops are to the left or right of the 
point at which he is trying to set one of them. In set- 
ting margins, it is necessary to work between the stops, 
sliding them apart and into the position desired by means 
of the marginal devices on the machine. While doing 
this, the typist should not press the margin release. Pu- 
pils should learn the proper use of the marginal devices 
and not be permitted to move the marginal stops on the 
rack by hand. 

A typist may report that his machine skips spaces, 
particularly following capital letters. The beginner may 
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“Sometimes the only ‘repair’ needed is a knob adjustment.” 


find it difficult to release the letter key quickly with one 
hand while holding the shift key with the other hand, or 
the little finger may be contacting the shift key and the 
space bar at the same time. (Similarly, touching both the 
letter and the edge of the shift key at the same time 
may cause an @ or a 2 to appear slightly below the line.) 


Riding Keys Causes Skipping 


Skipping is generally caused by the operator’s riding 
the keys and not striking them sharply enough. Shadow 
or ghost letters may be evidence of this fault. A sharp 
staccato touch will usually overcome the difficulty. Ad- 
justing the touch control for heavier stroking may also 
help, as this will tend to bring the type bars back more 
quickly. This same adjustment may assist in eliminating 
overlapping letters. 

Crowding or piling of keys may also be caused by a 
flimsy, vibrating desk, or an uneven one which causes 
the carriage to travel uphill. Dirty carriage rails or 
erasings in the type bar segments may also be the cause. 

Spacing between lines may sometimes be irregular. In 
this case, check on the following: the line space ratchet 
release may be engaged, the line space adjustor may not 
be in correct position, the paper release may have been 
left forward, or the platen may not be locked securely in 
position. If none of these seems to be causing the trouble, 
the platen and feed rolls should be examined. They may 
have become coated or glossy, allowing the paper to slip. 
They may be cleaned with a cloth moistened with de- 
natured alcohol. 

The condition of the platen is important in the satis- 
factory operation of the machine. A hard platen is noisy, 
will not feed paper well, will damage the type faces, and 
will use up three or four times as many ribbons as will 
a platen of new live rubber. 

After typewriter ribbons have been changed, a pupil 
may report that the ribbon is not moving properly. 


First, check to see that the right ribbon has been used | 


and that it is properly directioned off the spool. Next 
examine the way it is threaded, particularly at the print- 
ing point. The spool may have been improperly installed 
on the shaft or the cover may be binding the spool. The 
reversing device may be unable to operate as it should 
because its lever is caught in the folds of the ribbon. 

On some portables, the eyelet which controls the re- 
versing of the ribbon may be missing or in improper po- 
sition to operate. A knot in the ribbon will serve if the 
eyelet is missing. 

Although these suggestions may help in keeping the 
repair man away, he is a mighty good friend to have, 
and his services will frequently be needed—unless you 
are a born mechanic. You can make it easier for him, 
however, if you will provide a record of needed repairs 
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to which he can refer when you are not available. 

A simple record can be kept in columnar form, :show- 
ing the number of the machine, the repair needed, the 
date it was recorded, and by whom reported. An addi- 
tional column in which the repair man ean write the 
date on which he made the repair often furnishes a 
helpful record in checking charges. A separate record 
for each make of machine is more satisfactory—unless 
one repair man takes care of all the machines. Number- 
ing the machines or the desks with large numerals will 
save checking on the serial numbers. 

Let the less serious difficulties accumulate until the 
repair man makes a routine call or it is necessary to call 
him for an emergency repair job. Be considerate of his 
time, for he is a very busy man. 


Naturally - 


Teachers and Students 
Modern Typewriting Practice 


By Altholz and Altholz 


Students like MODERN TYPEWRITING PRAC.- 
TICE because all the directions and explanations 
are so simply presented; it is profusely illustrated; 
and the subject matter is both interesting and com- 
prehensible. 


Teachers find MODERN TYPEWRITING PRAC- 
TICE helpful and usable because of the wide scope 
of technical and production work covered; the care- 
fully graded exercise material; and the abundance 
of practice work it provides. Already listed for use 
in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

360 Pages. 


SEND FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPY TODAY! 


A Tip for Teachers 


Graded Office-Style Dictation 


By Jack Grossman 


There are 200 letters presented with suggested facts that 
will make it possible for you to originate office-style letters. 
136 Pages $2.00 Net Postpaid 


PITMAN 2 West 45th Street 
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“The teacher must have first-hand acquaintance with the methods of successful businessmen.” 


Bringing ‘Office Atmosphere’ to the Typewriting Room 


Class activities can be conducted in office fashion with a view to future management problems. 


By SISTER M. THERESE, O.S.F. 
Madonna High School 
Aurora, Illinois 


A teacher should aim to create an atmosphere of real- 
ism in his typewriting room and to bring the business 
office into the classroom so that when the pupil enters 
business there will be nothing there to surprise him. 

In order to create an ‘‘office atmosphere’’ the ideal 
typewriting room should be a spacious one (32’ x 22’) 
providing adequate space between desks. This will allow 
the instructor to move freely between desks in order to 
give individual assistance to pupils. The room should 
be in a quiet part of the building where there is mini- 
mum distraction from other school activities and from 
street noise. Most authorities agree that the business 
department should be located on the north side of the 
school building to assure the greatest amount of natural 
light. Adequate and harmonious lighting improves 
morale, reduces error, increases work output, and re- 
lieves eyestrain. Good lighting stimulates office efficiency, 
alertness, and cheerfulness. 


The typewriting room should be provided with acous- 
tical ceiling, fluorescent lighting or any special indirect 
lighting facilities. In order to create a quiet, restful 
atmosphere in which students can work, walls should be 
painted in pastel colors; a pastel green is recommended 
for classroom and office use. 

Attractive desks add tone to the office atmosphere of 
the typing room. Individual student typewriting desks 
made of birch or golden oak are recommended. Special 
features to consider in selecting typewriting desks are: 
sturdiness, weight, freedom from vibration, appearance, 
and desk finish. The size of the desk is very important, 
especially if floor space is limited. The adjustable type- 
writing desks or tables that are on the market today have 


made a major contribution to the teaching of typewrit- - 


ing. The height of the typewriter can be adjusted from 
26 to 30 inches from the floor, which certainly is a real 
classroom teaching aid, since it reduces eyestrain and 


BLACK BOARD 


STORAGE CABINET .. . Practical storage cabinets may be in- 
stalled as separate units or built to specifications drawn by the 
typewriting teacher. The spacious cabinet provides adequate 
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36” 


storage for supplies, projection equipment, and the like. Counter 
space may prove useful for displays of special equipment and 


exhibits of special interest. 
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“The conscientious business teacher should instill good business behavior habits in students.” 


fatigue, and increases classroom efficiency, typewriting 
speed, and accuracy. Another added feature of the desk 
is the shelf below the desk and the drawer for supplies 
and personal accessories. The desk should be arranged 
so that there is plenty of aisle space. 

The ideal typewriting chair, made of birch or golden 
oak to match the desk, should be selected for comfort 
and stability. It should be solidly constructed with a 
deep saddle seat and back support for proper posture 
and comfort. If the typewriting room is not equipped 
with adjustable desks or tables, then chairs of different 
heights should be secured—161% to 1814 inches. The pos- 
ture chair is highly recommended if the school budget is 
not limited. Desk and clair should be so adjusted to 
each student that arms, wrists, and hands are in the 
correct position for typing. 

The instructor should have a modern flat-top office 
desk with ample drawer space, provided with locks for 
the safe keeping of private records. The teacher’s chair 
should be adjustable for height with back curved for 
comfortable support. 

In the typewriting and transcription room there 
should be as many makes as possible of standard type- 
writers including electric machines. However, if sep- 
arate rooms are provided for beginners and advanced 
students, all machines in the beginners’ room should be 
of one kind to simplify instruction. In the transcription 
room there should be both pica and elite type to accustom 
the student to setting work up in both styles. To de- 
velop high standards of quality among students, ma- 
chines should be cleaned once a week and kept in good 
condition. The repairman should be called regularly; 
usually a service contract for the typewriters is main- 
tained. 

The covers should be removed from the machines each 
morning and carefully folded and placed in the desk 
drawer. Some teachers find it convenient to appoint 
students to collect the covers at the beginning of the first 
class period and to place them in the cabinet in the back 
of the room. 

Each typewriting desk should be equipped with a 
copyholder, heavy enough to remain in place regardless 
of vibration. The use of the copyholder will reduce eye- 
strain. Several types of copyholders are available on the 
market, or it is possible to draw up your own blueprint 
and have your own model. 


Demonstrations Give Life to Class 


The most effective method for the teaching of type- 
writing and transcription is teacher demonstration. This 
puts life into the class and holds the attention of the 
students. The visual aid of the demonstration saves time 
and shows students how to handle a typewriter effi- 
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ciently. The demonstration stand and machine should 
be within view of the entire class and adjustable to ac- 
commodate the range in height of average adults. The 
stand may vary between forty and fifty inches in height 
and should be mounted on casters to permit easy mov- 
ing of the table from one side of the room to the other. 
A sliding shelf should be provided on the demonstration 
table to allow the instructor to place his copy in correct 
typing position as he demonstrates. 


In the front of the room there should be at least two 
four-drawer, letter-size filing cabinets containing in- 
structional and supplementary materials. Space should 
be provided for student folders and completed work in 
typewriting as well as in transcription. The teacher 
should have a desk-height cabinet at the side of the desk 
for papers, tests, special student records, and personal 
correspondence. 


An attractive bulletin board, the length of the room, 
is essential. Illustrations and samples of student work 
relative to class projects can be arranged on this board 
to arouse interest. 


Because he recognizes that the student’s future suc- 
cess depends upon his ability to adapt himself to the 
established conditions of the business world, the con- 
scientious business teacher should instill good business 
behavior habits in all his students. It should be the re- 
sponsibility of every business teacher to develop a sound, 
healthy attitude toward work, to inculcate habits of de- 
pendability, loyalty, cooperation, and the principles of 
business ethics. 


Transcription classes should be organized on a busi- 
ness-office pattern. Class activities can be conducted in 
office fashion with a view to future management respon- 
sibilities. The work is carried out on a basis of individ- 
ual instruction; the teacher is here, there, and every- 
where—giving advice, demonstrating, encouraging, but 
letting the students do the actual work. Emphasis is 
placed on illustrating, teaching, and helping rather than 
on testing. Work turned out must come up to stand- 
ards of efficiency, accuracy, neatness, and any other 
requisites of a well-organized business firm. 


The teacher who seeks to instruct students in business 
problems undertakes a challenging assignment. In addi- 
tion to mastery in subjects of typing and transcription, 
he must have firsthand contact with the methods of suc-’ 
cessful businessmen in the community. The teacher, in- 
formed on business policies and conversant with current 
literature, will be able to give helpful information and 
advice. 
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A capable typewriting teacher should demonstrate correct techniques. 


Designing the Typewriting Classroom for 


Business Teacher Education 


By LOUIS C. NANASSY and CHRISTINE STROOP 
New Jersey State Teachers College 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Certain basic principles should be observed in equip- 
ping a typewriting room regardless of the purpose of the 
students. Therefore, many of the features of the type- 
writing set-up will be the same for personal or vocational 
typewriting classes whether in a high school, college, or 
teacher-education institution. 

However, a typewriting room designed specifically for 
the preparation of business teachers will probably possess 
several unique characteristics. Among these are the type 


and number of demonstration stands, the variety of 


makes and models of typewriters, floor-space area for 
observation purposes, facilities for recording teacher and 
student demonstrations, and shelf space for books, pam- 
phlets, and other materials dealing with teaching and 
typewriting. 


Capable Teachers Should Demonstrate 


Every capable teacher of typewriting should be able 
to demonstrate the correct techniques of typewriting. In 
order to prepare young people for this, a teacher-educa- 
tion institution should be equipped with a number of 
demonstration stands. 

These stands should include those generally found in 
the secondary schools of the college’s service area. This 
invariably results in the use of demonstration stands 
manufactured specifically for this purpose as well as a 
variety of home-made and improvised stands. The dem- 
onstration stand shown on page 19 in one of the illus- 
trations represents a typical homemade type. 

Since the beginning typewriting teacher will have to 
cope with any type of demonstration stand that he finds 
onthe job, he should have experience during his prep- 
aration with various types of stands. The pre-service 
teacher of typewriting should also be taught how to im- 
provise a stand when none is available. 

The inadequacy of a demonstration stand should not 
keep a well-prepared teacher from demonstrating. The 
pre-service teacher must have practice in the use of 
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A typewriting room designed for the preparation of 
business teachers will possess unique characteristics. 


demonstration stands that vary in height, mobility, sta- 
bility, and general adequacy. 

Not only is the beginning teacher likely to find a varia- 
tion in demonstration stands, but he is even more likely 
to encounter a great variation in model, make, and con- 
dition of typewriters in the high-school teaching situa- 
tion. Although he may be able to select a machine best 
suited for demonstration purposes, he still must be pre- 
pared to cope with the possible shortcomings of machines 
used by the students. 

Therefore, it is imperative that teacher-education in-_ 
stitutions have some old as well as some of the latest 
models of typewriters—elite and pica type, standard and 
long carriage machines, manuals and electrics, noiseless 
and standard, typewriters with open as well as blank 
keyboards. 

A minimum of approximately 16 square feet of floor 
space is generally considered adequate for each type- 
writing student. The typewriting room of a business 
teacher-education college, however, should have more 
than this minimum requirement. This additional space, 
distributed around each desk as well as in the back of the 
room, will allow other students to observe demonstration 
lessons taught by instructors and visiting lecturers. 

A progressive business teacher-education department 
will employ a variety of techniques to strengthen the 
preparation of its prospective teachers of typewriting. 
Tape, wire, or dise recorders can be utilized to good ad- 
vantage and should be made available for instructional 
purposes. 

Demonstration lessons taught by the instructor can be 
recorded and replayed on later occasions. Recorded stu- 
dent demonstrations can be used to spotlight strong and 
weak points in the lessons. Recording devices can be' 
used to good advantage in improving voice, speech, dic- 
tion, and delivery. 

Every typewriting classroom should provide adequate 
space for filing of student papers, tests, and supplemen- 
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AN ANSWER TO A TEACHER’S DREAM 
. . « Fluorescent lights, glass bricks, and out- 
side windows provide excellent lighting in this 
attractive typewriting room at New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey. Other 
desirable features include individual desks; am- 
ple storage space in closets, files, and open cup- 
boards; plus a sink with hot and cold running 
water. 


THE MODERN TYPEWRITING CLASS- 
ROOM ...A diagram of the wiring used in 
this typewriting classroom is shown on page 
twelve. The simple, inexpensive type of copy- 
holder which is made of corrugated cardboard 
may be seen on the desks. Modern metal 
desks, electric typewriters, and ample bulletin 
board display space are among the features of 
this classroom which should be a joy to the 
typewriting teachers at Upper Darby (Penn- 
sylvania) High School. 
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A HOME-MADE DEMONSTRATION 
STAND ... This corner of the typewriting 
room at New Jersey State Teachers College con- 
tains not only an attractive bulletin board dis- 
play and open shelves for the storage of refer- 
ence materials, but also a typical home-made 
type of demonstration stand mentioned on the 
opposite page by Nanassy and Stroop. 
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T eacher-education facilities should include old and late models of typewriters.” 


tary materials. Storage space for a teacher-education 
typewriting room should be sufficient to take care of 
these needs and also to provide space for resource books, 
magazines, pamphlets, and miscellaneous materials. 
These materials, incidentally, might well be placed on 
open shelves at the convenient disposal of the students. 

The following facts should be kept in mind when plan- 
ning the typewriting room for a business teacher-educa- 
tion program : 

1. All physical facilities and instructional efforts must 
be planned to meet the individual needs of the students. 

2. Typewriting facilities of the business teacher-edu- 
cation program must provide not only for the develop- 
ment of typewriting skills, but also for experiences in 
learning how to teach the subject. 

3. In order to provide for the needs of prospective 
teachers of typewriting, special attention should be 
given to certain aspects of the typewriting room, such as 
demonstration stands, typewriters, floor space, recording 
devices, and storage space. 

4. Since the preparation of business teachers should 
reflect changes in business and in education, the type- 


writing facilities must be appraised frequently and 


brought up to date. 


The Proper Storage of Supplies 


By JAMES L. WHITE 
East Carolina College 
Greenville, North Carolina 


It takes a lot of supplies to teach typewriting the way 


it should be taught. The students are required to buy 
some of these supplies, and the school provides many 
others. Regardless of who furnishes the supplies, the 
typewriting teacher has a real problem in finding a place 
to store them. The efficiency with which he teaches cor- 
rect work habits, good office proceaure, the systematic 
handling of correspondence, the care of the typewriter, 
and the economical use of office materials, depends to a 


large extent on the way in which provisions are made for 


the storage of supplies in the typewriting classroom. 

Two kinds of supplies that should be considered in 
planning storage facilities are office supplies and per- 
sonal supplies. Office supplies for which adequate stor- 
age space should be provided, include extra typewriters, 
typewriter covers, copyholders, brushes, cleaning fluid, 
and the like. Personal supplies might consist of stu- 
dents’ coats, hats, umbrellas, purses, and books. 

Three ways in which this problem can be met are: 

1. Ignore if. This is being done in many of our schools 
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today. It is rather obvious when you enter the type- 
writing classroom. Students’ coats are hanging on the 
backs of chairs, extra books are piled high (and pre- 
eariously) on the desk or on the floor. All supplies 
or cleaning materials must be secured from the teacher 
who usually has to go to his office to get them. Clearly 
this is not a solution, but an evasion of the problem. 
Teaching becomes more difficult, for the teacher must 
waste valuable time in ‘‘toting’’ supplies back and forth 
from his office or other general supply room in the de- 
partment. In this way students miss many of the con- 
comitant learnings gained from the correct use and 
handling of typewriting supplies. 


2. Establish a departmental storage room. This might 
be a small room located near the typewriting room where 
all supplies for the department are kept. One advantage 
to such a room is that there is a central place for all 
supplies, eliminating the problem of where to look for 
classroom materials. Taking an inventory of depart- 
mental supplies would be much easier and there would 
be less danger of shortage or over-stocking of a particu- 
lar item. Some provision would probably have to be 
made for keeping such a room locked, and this would 
necessitate each teacher having a key to the supply room. 


3. Provide a storage cabinet in the typewriting room. 
It has already been pointed out that the very nature 
of the activities that go on in a typewriting class neces- _ 
sitates the use of many and varied supplies. The accessi- 
bility of these supplies to the teacher and to the students 
should increase the effectiveness of the learning that 
takes place. If a typewriter ribbon needs changing, a 
new ribbon can be secured quickly from the storage 
cabinet with a minimum loss of time from typewriting. 
At least one section of the storage cabinet should be 
reserved for use by the teacher. A place is needed for 
storing production tests, timed writings, a stop watch, a 
timer, and the like. Some provision should be made for 
locking this section of the cabinet to safeguard these 
materials, 


The solution to the storage problem was solved in our 
college by constructing a special cabinet. The cabinet 
had a rack for coats and two shelves overhead for stu- 
dents’ books. Space was provided underneath for arti- 
eles too large for the shelves. On either side of the coat 
rack were two cabinets for storage of typewriter sup- 
plies. This relieved the congestion of the one metal 
cabinet already in the room and provided an oppor- 
tunity for teaching students the correct use of supplies, 
as well as efficient handling and storage. This addition 
to the typewriting room has improved the teaching and 
learning situation. Students bring only typewriting sup- 
plies to their desks now and are not hampered by coats 
and extra books. 
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“There are many satisfactory types of commercial and homemade copyholders.” 


Copyholders for Classroom Use 


Reports from business and government indicate that copyholders increase efficiency. 


By WILLIAM R. PASEWARK 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Should your classroom be equipped with copyholders ? 
It is a generally accepted axiom that, wherever prac- 
tical, the business classroom should attempt to resemble 
the office situation. Reports from business and govern- 
ment indicate that copyholders unquestionably increase 
the efficiency of typewriting stations by improving the 
typist’s visibility and posture. There has been an up- 
surge in the use of copyholders in business and govern- 
ment. There has not been a corresponding increase in 
copyholders for classroom use. Let us consider some of 
the reasons why this is true. 

Many typewriting desks in the classroom have a small 
working surface. Bulky copyholders oceupy much val- 
uable desk space when in use and present a storage prob- 
lem when not in use. 

Many classroom desks are not sturdy and have a tend- 
ency to vibrate when the typewriter is operated. Since 
copyholders raise the printed material from the desk, 
there is a tendency toward increased vibrating move- 
ment of the copy. Copyholders not attached to the type- 
writer sometimes creep across the vibrating desk. 

Copyholders that have a fixed reading area require 
the depression of a lever to mechanically operate the 
device. The time consumed in operating this lever must 
be taken into consideration when measuring typewriting 
progress with standardized timed writings. 

Cost may be another reason why classrooms are not 
equipped with copyholders. School budgets are usually 
limited. In order to obtain as much equipment as possi- 
ble, cost is always an important factor. The cost of up- 
keep of equipment must also be considered. There are 
undoubtedly other reasons why there has not been an 
increase in the use of copyholders in the classroom, but 
those mentioned here are probably the chief reasons. 

If business offices have found the use of copyholders a 
means of increasing efficiency in typewriting should not 
we as business teachers reconsider their use despite these 
reasons? Not only would we be increasing the efficiency 
of our student typists but we would be giving them expe- 
rience in using the type of equipment with which they 
will work in most offices. If it is agreed that we should 
use copyholders in the classroom then we should become 
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acquainted with the various types available and evaluate 
them in terms of our particular situation. 

Let’s get acquainted with copyholders by understand- 
ing the characteristics of the two main types,—forward 
and side reading. 

The forward type of copyholder is placed directly be- 
hind the typewriter. Forward reading (sometimes called 
‘‘natural reading’’) means that the typist views the 
reading material looking directly ahead and perpendicu- 
lar to the line of sight. You are now holding this maga- 
zine directly in front of you at a 90-degree angle instead 
of off to the side which would make it necessary to turn 
your head at an angle to read. 

The reading line is always at a fixed area and at eye 
level. Depressing the lever of the mechanically operated 
copyholder moves the completed line of reading up one 
space. The next reading line moves into the ideal read- 
ing area and is underscored by a stationary bar guide. 
Because typewriting time is consumed when depressing 
the operating lever, some copyholders are equipped with 
a space mechanism operated by a foot treadle which 
frees both hands for typewriting. 

An adjustment permits the typist to tilt the copy- 
holder forward or backward to prevent reflection from 
overhead lights and to have the copy coincide with his 
ocular characteristics. 

The distance of the copy from the typist’s eyes is re- 
stricted. Copy cannot be brought closer than the back 
of the typewriter without interfering with the insertion 
of paper in the machine. A typist’s vision may make it 
desirable to have reading matter close to his eyes. The 
forward reading copyholder is confined to a location be- 
hind the typewriter and does not readily permit an ad- 
justment for focal distance. 

Devices on this type of copyholder enable it to hold a 
variety of copy, although few of them can accommodate 
hard-covered typewriting books. 

Mechanical forward-reading copyholders cost approxi- 
mately thirty to forty-five dollars. There is usually a 
significant markdown on second-hand copyholders, how- 
ever, when they can be located on the market. 
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“Side-reading copyholders are comparatively inexpensive.” 


Side-Reading Copyholders 


Side reading makes it necessary to twist the head at 
an angle to view the copy. Turning the head and eyes 
increases fatigue and induces posture faults. It is 
claimed that when the reading angle is increased from 
90 to 135 degrees, visibility is reduced to 70 per cent of 
the reader’s normal vision.' 

The reading line is usually not in a fixed area, at eye 
level, or underscored by a bar guide. Some commercial 
side copyholders have the bar guide and fixed reading 
area advantages, but they do not effectively hold type- 
writer books. When there is no fixed reading area, it is 
necessary to refocus the eyes as the reading distance 
varies from line to line. 

Focal distance to copy can be easily controlled by 
merely moving the copyholder to the desired location. 

Side-reading copyholders are comparatively inexpen- 
sive. The homemade variety cost little more than the 
time to make them. The commercial types that do not 
feature the fixed reading area sell for about six dollars. 

The typist on the job copies most of his work from 
single sheets of paper. The pupil learning to type in 
school copies most of his work from large, hard-covered 


books. Forward copyholders, with their superior angle 


of vision, are most suitable for single sheets of paper 
and shorthand notebooks. Most of the homemade side 
copyholders are primarily for hard-covered typewriting 
books. Single sheets can be accommodated on typewriting 
book copyholders by attaching the paper to the book 
with a clip or rubber band. 

Because of the variety of commercial and homemade 
copyholders with their individual features, it becomes 


necessary to evaluate each of them for classroom use in 


terms of the following: 
1. Does it hold the form of copy that the class uses? 
2. What is the angle of vision? 
3. Can the distance from eyes to copy be controlled? 


1Luckiesh, Matthew, and Moss, F. K., Reading as a Visual Task. Van 
Nostrand Publishing Company, Inc., New York, 1942. 


4. Does it have a fixed reading area with a station- 
ary bar guide? 

Is it possible to adjust the tilt of the copy? 

To what extent does it vibrate? 

How much desk space does it require ? 

What is the cost to purchase or make? 

A list of some of the available commercial copyholders 
is presented here. Numbers following the name of the 
copyholder indicate that it possesses the following fea- 
tures: 

1. Forward reading 
2. Side reading 
3. Stationary bar guide 
Copy Right—1, 3, 5, 6 
Copy Right Manufacturing Corporation, 53 Park Place, 
New York 7, New York 
Error-No—1, 3, 5, 6 
Hall-Welter Company, Inc., 46 Mt. Hope Avenue, Roches- 
ter 20, New York 

Flick A Line—2, 4 

Franklin Table Company, 116 North Fourth Street, Louis- 
ville 2, Kentucky 

Line-A-Time—1, 3, 5, 6 

Remington Rand Ine., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York 
Metal Clip (Made from wire clothes hanger) 
Business Administration and Journalism Departments, New 
Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico 
Pres-To-Line—1, 3, 5, 6 
Pres-To-Line Corporation, 2339 Cotner Avenue, Los Angeles 
64, California 
Rite-Line—2, 3, 5 
Rite-Line Corporation, 1025 15 Street, N. W., Washington 
5, 
Stand-By—2, 4 
Copy Right Manufacturing Corporation, 53 Park Place, New 
York 7, New York 

Because business and government have found that 
eopyholders have increased typewriting production 
through improved visibility and posture of the typist, 
and since there are satisfactory and inexpensive home- 
made and commercial copyholders for classroom use, it 
is strongly recommended that teachers earnestly con- 
sider the use of copyholders in their typewriting classes. 


4. Movable bar guide 
5. Fixed reading area 
6. Eye level reading 


Fig. 1 Fig. 2 ; Fig. 3 


HOMEMADE COPYHOLDERS ... 
These copyholders can be constructed 
easily and inexpensively. Fig. 1 shows a 
notched wooden board. A wire clothes 
hanger can be bent to form a clip as in 
Fig. 2. The idea of using two buttons 
and a string (Fig. 3) is popular. Fig. 4 
illustrates a metal or wooden plate type 
of copyholder used in many typewriting 
classrooms. 
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“Why hasn’t there been an increase in copyholders for classroom use?” 


SOME MODERN COPYHOLDERS .. . Shown above are two copyholders of the 
forward-reading type which are frequently found in modern business offices. These 
are the Pres-to-Line and the Line-a-Time. At the right are two popular side-reading 


types—the Stand-By and the Right-Line. 


Inexpensive Copyholders 


By MURIEL VAN ORDEN 
Hicksville High School 
Hicksville, Long Island, New York 


Necessity was again the mother of invention. The 
personal typewriting class at Bergen Junior College, 
Teaneck, New Jersey, had been organized for a few 
weeks and was encouraged to use ingenuity in devising 
a copyholder for books. The class much preferred having 
their books in a standing position, but copyholders were 
few and far between. It was in the midst of the sound 
of falling books here and there throughout the room 
that the idea hit. There was a piece of corrugated paper 
that had just come in with a book order. The paper 
cutter was handy and in a matter of minutes copy- 
holdess were turned out by the dozen. 

This idea is offered to typewriting teachers and typists 
who may be faced with a similar problem. It costs noth- 
ing, for everyone can hunt up enough corrugated paper 
to supply an entire class or office force. Just take a flat 
piece of corrugated paper and cut strips about ten or 
twelve inches long. A good width to cut each strip 
seems to be about two inches, but it need not be cut any 
wider than one inch. The ridges of the cardboard must 
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run the width of the strip, not the length. By laying the 
strip of cardboard:flat on the desk, the back and front 
covers of the book may be propped in the ridges and 
adjusted at whatever angle is best. 

If a pupil’s copy is a single sheet of paper or several 
sheets, it can be clipped easily to a page of the typewrit- 
ing book with a paper clip. If no typewriting book is 
used, a substitute can be devised by taping two pieces 
of cardboard together to form a hinge at one end so that 
the cardboard can be placed in the grooves of the corru- 
gated copyholder in the same manner as the book. The 
copy paper is clipped to the front piece of cardboard 
and the typist is ready to typewrite with an easily read 
copy — in the groove! 

What’s more, corrugated paper can often be found in 
attractive colors, for it is used frequently in store dis- 
play work. As for the other aid, oak tag comes in many 
attractive colors. Who will dispute the fact that color 
helps to make work more attractive! 


Another Idea for Copyholder 


Another idea for an inexpensive copyholder is the use of the 
folded typewriter cover. The cover should be folded neatly and 
compactly until it is approximately eight or nine inches square. 
The typewriting book or shorthand notebook will be held securely 
if placed upon the folded cover at the side of the typewriter. 
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DO YOUR STUDENTS POSSESS 
National Business Entrance 
Certificates of Proficiency? 


They should! Companies recognize the Certificate 
as attesting to the holder’s skill-ability for success- 
fully handling beginner duties in one or more 
areas of office work: Typewriting, Stenography, 
Machine Calculation, Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, and General Clerical. 


The Certificate will help your graduates to obtain 
office employment. 


YOU can make this possible now. 
How? Write for descriptive literature today. 
Address inquiries to 


UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee on Tests 


132 West Chelten Avenue _ Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Business Education (UBEA) Forum 
Schedule of Issues, 1952-53 


Shorthand (October) Editor—Dorothy H. Veon, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania; Associate Editor— 
Mina H. Johnson, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Typewriting (November) Editor—John L. Rowe, Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois; Associate Editor— 
Dorothy Travis, Central High School and University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting (December) Editor—Harry Huff- 
man, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia; Asso- 
ciate Editor—Fred C. Archer, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 

Modern Teaching Aids (January) Editor—Lewis R. Toll, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois; Associate Editor— 
Mary Bell, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

General Clerical and Office Machines (February) Editor—Mary 
E. Connelly, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts; Asso- 
ciate Editor—Regis A. Horace, State Teachers College, Ply- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 

Basic Business (March) Editor—Gladys Bahr, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri; Associate Editor—Howard M. Norton, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Distributive Occupations (April) Editor — William R. Blackler, 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, California; Asso- 
ciate Editor—John A. Beaumont, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Springfield, Illinois. 

Office Standards and Co-operation with Business (May) Editor— 
Erwin M. Keithley, Department of Business Education, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles 24, California; Associate Editor 
—Fred C. Archer, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


Announcing 


FORKNER 


Professor Hamden L. Forkner announces the publication of FORKNER SHORTHAND, an entirely new shorthand system 


based upon ten years of intensive research. 


FORKNER SHORTHAND is ideal for high school students, business college students and adult evening classes. Experimental 
classes have demonstrated that with about seventy-five hours of instruction, dictation speeds of 90 to 100 words a minute an ordi- 
nary business dictation can easily be attained. Thus in one semester of high school, about nine weeks of intensive instruction in 
business college classes or two evenings a week for a school year,, the learner can take dictation at 90 to 100 words a minute. 


Transcription is carried on from the first lesson, thus theory, dictation and transcription are developed from the first. 


Forkner Pubiishing Company 
106 Morningside Drive 
New York 27, New York 


Please send me a copy of FORKNER SHORTHAND 


SHORTHAND 


HAND are so uniquely arranged as to 
be almost self teaching so that anyone 
who knows how to teach shorthand can 
teach FORKNER SHORTHAND with- 
out a long period of relearning. 


Send for a copy of FORKNER 


axes SHORTHAND today by merely clip- 
ping the coupon. 

Street and Number City Zone State 

......... Enclosed is $2.50 _...... Bill me for the book at the above address. < =: Gog 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Service is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM. 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 


or associate editor of the appropriate service. 


SHORTHAND 


DOROTHY H. VEON, Editor 
MINA H. JOHNSON, Associate Editor 


ACHIEVING MEANINGFUL LEARNING IN 
SHORTHAND 


Contributed by Simon A. Duchan, Central Commercial 
High School, New York, New York 


The problem of making learning meaningful for pu- 
pils of shorthand has not assumed the same degree of 
importance as it has in other fields of learning because 
stenography is an elective subject. Therefore the pupil’s 
desire to learn stenography is quite strong. In some cases 
this initial drive has been strong and resilient enough to 
withstand the impact of dull, undirected teaching. 

The research study by Davis! has shown that true 
learning in shorthand is that which has meaning and 
reality to the the student; he must know and appreciate 
why he does certain things and how they will help him 
to attain his goal. 

How then can we bring about that elusive process 
which is called ‘‘meaningful learning?’’ The purpose of 
this article is to suggest methods that have been found 
useful and to indicate how they may be employed. 


Self-Evaluation and Self-Learning 


An adult who teaches himself the art of shorthand 
writing needs the services of a dictator to enable him to 
discover those words or phrases which cause him diffi- 
culty under the stress of actual dictation. He will then 
practice those words until he has achieved mastery. He 
will evaluate his progress in terms of success on further 
dictations at higher speeds. 

In the classroom it is the’ teacher who performs the 
function of the dictator, and who is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of encouraging self-evaluation and_self- 
learning in the pupil. With proper direction and gui- 
dance he can learn to evaluate his work, in terms of 
errors and weaknesses, and to appreciate the value of 
setting a definite goal and striving to attain it. 
~ tDavis, Benjamin J., A Study of Shorthand Teaching—Comparisons of 


Outcomes in the Learning of Shorthand by Differences in Teaching Method- 
ology, Columbia University, New York, 1936. 
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The difference between self-learning and léarning im- 
posed by the teacher can be illustrated by the procedure 
followed by a teacher after dictation of a new selection. 
If the teacher selects the difficult outlines, places them 
on the board, and then has the class practice them, he is 
taking unto himself the burden of learning. On the 
other hand, if the teacher lets the class practice those 
outlines with which they had difficulty, the responsibility 
for learning is placed where it rightfully belongs, square- 
ly on the shoulders of the pupil. If the teacher walks 
around the room during this personalized drill, he will 
notice a good deal of practice on apparently simple 
words. Why should we compel a student to practice a 
word with which he finds no difficulty? Why not let him 
concentrate on those words that proved troublesome to 
him? When the student realizes that he is the final judge 
of what ails him, and that he is the one who must iron 
out the rough spots, he will be well on the road to sue- 
cess in learning. It is the function of the teacher to 
orient the pupil so that the responsibility and initiative 
for learning rest with him and not with the teacher. 

When a pupil finds a word in his dictation he does © 
not understand, like his big brother in the business office, 
it is his job to look up the meaning and spelling of the 
word. If the teacher has enabled the pupil to realize 
that a word misspelled is a waste of his time and the 
employer’s time, and that such waste will not long be 
tolerated, he will gradually come to appreciate the value 
of self-learning. However, it should always be borne in 
mind that the heterogeneity of classes is such that the 
teacher should use the gradual approach to self-evalua- 
tion and self-learning. A pupil cannot be told to correct 
his faults and weaknesses; he must know how to do it, 
and he must be given ample practice and time to incor- 
porate this trait into his character. 

It has been frequently recommended that office-style 
dictation be given to those pupils most capable of profit- 
ing from it; namely, the senior students. This approach 
suffers from a serious defect. It assumes that office-style 

(Continued on page 36) 
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TYPEWRITING 


A DEMONSTRATION STAND FOR 
TYPEWRITING 


Contributed by Viola DuFrain, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, Illinois 


In the typewriting room a demonstration stand is a 


. necessity. This piece of equipment makes it possible for 


the teacher, from the front of the room, to point out 
parts of the typewriter or to illustrate techniques to the 
entire class or to individual students. 

The demonstration stand should be high enough to 
enable the teacher to operate the machine from a stand- 
ing position, so placed that the machine can be seen 
clearly by all of the students. The stand should be on 
casters to make it readily movable to the best location in 
the front of the classroom; its flat table top should be 
on a swivel for easy revolving if the teacher desires. The 
stand should be adjustable to the teacher’s elbow height, 
or a little above. Its table top should be large enough to 
keep the machine from falling off, and the stand as a 


whole should be sturdily built in order to eliminate vi-. 


bration. Because of its height, the stand, particularly 
when of the pedestal kind, should be well balanced to 
avoid tipping over easily. 

In addition to the center table top, there should be an 
extra shelf on the right-hand side to provide space for 
the teacher’s copyholder and text. Preferably, this shelf 
should be hinged or sliding so that it can be put away 
when not in use. Lastly, the stand should be attractive, 
matching the other furniture in the typewriting room. 


Non-commercial Demonstration Stands 


If a school does not have funds adequate to purchase 
a manufactured stand from a commercial firm, various 
suggestions have, from time to time, appeared in profes- 
sional literature for improvising home-made demonstra- 
tion stands. Blackstone and Smith’ show pictures of five 
such demonstration tables, using various kinds of high 
sturdy tables, or using a box placed upsidedown on a 
table. Laddie J. Fedor? follows this latter plan, making 
a box and placing it on top of an ordinary typewriter 
desk. He gives a detailed list of the materials needed. 
Frank F. Sanders* presents a detailed blueprint for 
making a high table, with half-inch water pipe for legs 
and ecross-braces, with oak wood for the top, and with 
plywood for the sliding shelf. 

Here are some principles relative to the use of the 
typewriter-demonstration stand : 


1—. G. Blackstone, and Sofrona Smith, Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, p. 27. 
*Laddie J. Fedor, Business Education (UBEA) Forum, November, 1949, 


pp. 105-6. 
8Frank F. Sanders, The Balance Sheet, October, 1950, p. 81. 
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Photo courtesy of Karl Manufacturina Co. 


DEMONSTRATION STAND ... The elevated shelf and sliding 
baseboard provide additional spaec for holding paper and note- 
books. The elevated shelf can be dropped when desired. Without 
the side shelves, the center top is sixteen inches square. 


In using the demonstration stand, the teacher is set- 
ting up an ideal example within the clear visibility of 
all of the students. He should adjust the height of the 
table-top to the height of his elbows, or slightly higher, 
and hence his forearms will be parallel to the keyboard 
plane. He should use the right-hand elevated work-shelf 
for his copyholder and text; with his eyes continually on 
his text, he can demonstrate all the factors involved in 
touch-typewriting. 

The teacher should definitely get the full attention of 
the students before he begins his demonstration. He 
needs to limit the learning points to be presented at one 
demonstration ; he needs to.exaggerate each step or point, 
otherwise, the majority of the students will fail to catch 
the significance of his demonstration. He must remem- 
ber that he must hold the attention of his students 
against many competing ideas. 

The teacher needs constantly to check himself to see 
that he is standing in the best vantage point, with the 
typewriter turned at the best angle. Otherwise, his dem- 
onstration is in vain. 

The teacher needs to remember that one demonstra- 
tion frequently is not adequate for student learning. He 
should have the students practice each technique on their 


(Continued on page 38) 
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TESTING IN BOOKKEEPING IS 
A PART OF TEACHING 


Contributed by Fairy C. McBride, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Ruston, Louisiana 


The question of testing and grading is probably one of 
the most controversial problems, not only in the field of 
bookkeeping and other business subjects, but also in most 
courses outside this field. 


The purposes, types, results and uses of results of 
tests have many and varied interpretations. There are 
those who test for grading purposes only; there are 
those who consider objective-type questions the only ones 
that are absolutely fair to the students; and there are 
those who use the results of tests to find the points of 
learning, and the students, that need to be re-taught. 


Should Pupils Fail? 


Another point of controversy in teaching and testing 
is whether or not there should be any failures in any 
class. Paul A. Carlson! in 1932 was advocating a grad- 
ing system, called the ‘‘percentile rank’’ plan, in which 
pupils were ranked in comparison with others in the 
class according to their achievements, and in which no 
person failed to receive a rank, even though inferior pu- 
pils were dealt with in practically every class. Thereby, 
no failing grades were given, because the basic ideal for 
all public schools was ‘‘the constant improvement of 
every individual pupil according to his special aptitudes 
and limitations.’’ Observations in present-day teacher- 
learning class discussions indicate that this idea has 
taken hold rather generally, with administrators, if not 
with teachers. 


Carlson’s thinking serves as a background for a more 
specific phase of testing and grading—that of testing for 
remedial teaching. Too often testing seems to be a match- 
ing of wits between the teacher and the pupils, when it 
should be mutually helpful, cooperative procedure. 


Effective Teaching Needs Diagnostic Testing 


A comparatively large number of educators have said 
that education should provide for individual differences 
in ability of pupils through ‘‘continual diagnosis of the 
individual needs of each pupil, and remedial instruction 
based upon the diagnosis.’’? Although the better pupils 


1Paul A. Carlson, The Measurement of Business Education, Monograph 
18, South-Western Publishing Company, 1932, pp. 21-5 
2Carlson, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


may not need a great deal of this type of testing and re- 
testing, the slower ones may require constant diagnosis 
and remedial teaching if we are to give them the oppor- 
tunity to develop to their maximum abilities in spite 
of their limitations. 


The fear complex concerning tests often distorts the 
pupil’s attitude and achievement, because he has been 
made to feel through past experiences that ‘‘passing the 
test is the only thing that matters.’’? On the other hand, 
pupils usually are eager to know how well they are doing 
in the given subject. They will cooperate in trying to 
discover the cause of their weaknesses and in overcoming 
them, if the testing is not always for grading purposes. 
Therefore, diagnosis should be acomplished in a per- 
fectly normal atmosphere and situation. 


Pre-testing, Testing and Re-testing 


In the effort to discover weaknesses a logical proce- 
dure seems to be that of pre-testing, testing and re- 
testing. Pretesting is done to discover phases of the 
subject matter which need stressing in the discussions; 
testing is to allow the pupils to discover the extent and 
quality of their achievements; re-testing is to allow all 
who did not make a perfect score another chance to reach 
perfection. Such a procedure should tend to motivate 
learning, remove nervous tension from testing, provide a 
basis for remedial teaching, and challenge each person 
to reach his maximum in achievement. 


A question immediately arises concerning procedures _ 
for the pupils who score ‘‘perfection’’ on the first test- 
ing after teaching. Earl G. Nicks made a challenging 
statement of this problem when he expressed the opinion 
that there is fallacy in the belief that repetition is a waste 
of time for the best pupils. That they, as well as the 
slower pupils, learn something new when material is gone 
over the second time. It does seem that the good pupils 
would be able to think more widely and more deeply on 
the subject in the repetitive discussions, and to make 
contributions which would tend to motivate thinking 
and learning on the part of slower pupils. Another per- 
tinent statement by Mr. Nicks favors a ‘‘lot of little 
testing (to) let the student know what he is doing (be- 
cause) you’re (not only) teaching subject matter, but 
you’re also building an attitude.’’ 


(Continued on page 39) 


8Theodore Woodward, ‘Motivation in ae and Accounting,” 
Modern Business Education, May 1950, pp. 8-1 


‘Christine Stroop, ‘‘Let’s Test Your Testing The Nationa 
Business Education Quarterly, Summer, 1949, pp. 45-9. 


SEarl G. Nicks, University of Denver, in class discussion, July 5, 1950. 
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LEARNING NUMBER KEYS THE 
“‘TACHISTOSCOPIC’ WAY 


Contributed by Fred E. Winger, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon : 


Epitor’s Nore: This article was prepared in order to point 
out to the teachers of typewriting that tachistoscopic teaching can 
be used effectively to improve skills in the areas of number writ- 
ing and left- and right-hand word combinations. The results 
shown were taken from advanced typewriting classes at Oregon 
State College. The students in these classes had received from one 
quarter to over two full years of previous typewriting instruction. 

Typewriting teachers almost universally agree that 
effective teaching of the figure and symbol row is one of 
the most difficult tasks confronting them in the type- 
writing classroom. There are some who excuse this con- 
dition by maintaining that such skill development should 
be left to on-the-job preparation for those who have to 
typewrite figures as a major function in a particular po- 
sition. However, if typewriting teachers are to develop 
skill in operating the typewriter, shouldn’t they strive 
for total skill development whether it be on regular copy, 
techniques, or figures ? 

Most typewriting textbooks are organized in such a 
way that the figures and symbols are presented imme- 
diately after the letters of the keyboard have been cov- 
ered. The average student is already in a stage of in- 
decision and this added responsibility often discourages 
him. The drill materials that follow the first presenta- 
tion are often scanty and leave much to be desired from 
an interest and practical standpoint. 

The typewriting teacher looks upon the number row 
presentation as something to complete as soon as possible 
so that the class can concentrate once more upon letter, 
word, sentence or paragraph materials. Whenever there 
is need to de-emphasize some drill material due to a lack 
of sufficient time, it is usually the number drills that 
suffer. 

The student senses the lack of enthusiasm on the part 
of the teacher for the number drills and falls in line by 
going through the motions without any particular desire 
to achieve competence. Figure and symbol drills are usu- 
ally very difficult and uninteresting and the bulk of the 
students actually dislike them. 


Number Drills Are Available 


There are many teachers and writers in the field of 
typewriting today who are giving much attention to this 
problem and many good drills and techniques are avail- 
able to the teacher who makes an effort to find them. 

‘*Tachistoscopic’’ training has been used successfully 
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SUPPLEMENTARY AID ... The “tachistoscopic” system is used 
extensively at Oregon State College. 


in the advanced typewriting classes at Oregon State Col- 
lege as a means of developing increased skill in the type- 


writing of figures. This system develops confidence on’ 


the part of the student and reduces hesitation in making 
the reaches’in the upper row. The student likes this new 
approach to number stroking and it becomes a motivat- 
ing experience for him. The transfer values are also 
apparent in that digit training itself is one of the inte- 
gral steps in most effective remedial reading programs 
of a tachistoscopic nature. 

The following are the procedures that were followed 
in testing the general effectiveness of ‘‘tachistoscopic’’ 
number learning: 

Three classes of advanced typewriting were given a 
five-minute timing on nothing but digit groups of from 
one to six digits in size. The gross stroking rate was 
computed on the basis of five digits and spaces being 
comparable to a word. The total errors were also re- 
corded for each student. Class averages were computed 
on both factors. 

A period of ten days was devoted to the improvement 
of number writing skills. Review drills were assigned in 
the section where the numbers were first introduced and 
supplementary drills were employed. From eight to ten 
minutes of each period were devoted to these drills. 

In one class, six ten-minute flash sessions were sub- 
stituted for the regular drill periods. In these sessions, 
Keystone Tachistoslides Number 41, 42, and 43 were 
used as the basis for exposure targets. (Two-, three-, 

(Continued on page 38) 
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ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER—RECOGNIZED 
TIME SAVER FOR CLERICAL WORKERS 


Contributed by Ann L. Eckersley, Teachers College of 


Connecticut, New Britain 


The day has passed when only manual typewriters 
were the mainstay of office practice laboratories. The 
goal of business teachers today is to have at least one 
electric typewriter for each office practice laboratory. 

The introduction of the electric typewriter in business 
has meant a great saving in time and energy for office 
employees. For example, fifteen carbon copies can be 
made from a single typewriting on the electric machine. 
Also, there is a saving of about ten ounces of energy on 
each key stroke on the electric typewriter. 

Experimental classes in electric typewriting have con- 
vineed many teachers that this typewriter is superior as 
as instrument of instruction. However, reports of these 
experiments have emphasized the need for well-planned 
instruction by the teacher of office practice in helping 
students to transfer their skill from the manual to the 
electric typewriter. 


The Vari-Typer 


The Vari-Typer, an office composing machine with 
changeable type faces, is becoming increasingly popular 
in the office practice classes of many schools. This ma- 
chine is adaptable to many uses. On this machine it is 
possible to convert the size of type from italic to gothic 
by changing a small, semi-circular plate, called the type 
face. There are hundreds of styles of type faces avail- 
able for any one Vari-Typer. Each type face costs ap- 
proximately $21. 

The Vari-Typer has countless advantages for prepar- 
ing and duplicating programs and forms for school use 
in the office practice laboratory. There is a difference in 
touch involved in typewriting on the Vari-Typer. The 
typist must use a ‘‘pushing”’ instead of a ‘‘tapping’’ 
stroke. However, since the keyboard is standard, the 
average student can readily make the transfer to the 
kind of stroking used in Vari-Typing after several pe- 
riods of practice. 

The long-carriage decimal tab typewriter is needed in 
every office practice laboratory. Electric typewriters are 
now being manufactured in decimal tab models. These 
models are approximately $125 more than a standard 
electric typewriter. Statistical typewriting is expedited 
through the use of a decimal tab typewriter. In one 
large firm the typists are taught to use the top row of 
keys as the ‘‘home row.’’ In this way, greater speed and 
accuracy may be achieved in statistical typing. The 
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method is similar to the ‘‘pipe organ’’ method used in 
many classes in typewriting. 

Liles! places typewriting at the top of the list of ac- 
tivities performed by clerical workers. Also, Potter? 
found typewriting to be among the top three duties of 
85 per cent of the general clerical workers in large busi- 
nesses. A glance at the organization of most classes in 
office practice also will show the importance of the type- 
writer. Those units including work on the typewriter 
are starred with an asterisk (*) : 


Secretarial Office Practice Clerical Office Practice 


* Typewriting Techniques 
Caleulating 

* Filing 

General Office Work * General Office Work 

Machine Transcription * General Clerical Work 

Duplicating * Duplicating 

Job Preparation * Job Preparation 


* Secretarial Typewriting 
Caleulating 
Filing 


There are several plans that provide for effective use 
of the typewriter in the office practice class. Each plan 
is workable provided that the student has had one year 
of typewriting as a prerequisite to a course in office prac- 
tice. Some of these plans for the use of the typewriter 
in office practice are: 

1. A separate unit on vocational typewriting in office: 
practice which includes legal typewriting, forms, 
and telegrams. 

A plan combining typewriting instruction and 

other duplicating units. 

3. Plans for assigned job stations at special typewrit- 
ers, such as the Vari-typer, the long-earriage deci- 
mal tabulator typewriter, and the electrical type- 
writer. 


bo 


No single plan for the use of the typewriter is prac- 
tical for all office practice situations. The application 
phase of typewriting can be covered best in a realistic 
setting. The amount of instruction in typewriting de- 
pends upon the amount of typewriting skill of the stu- 
dents entering the class, the kinds of typewriters avail- 
able in the laboratory, and the method of organization 
of the office practice class, whether rotation, battery or 
model office. 

Here are some of the points to be kept in mind in ar- 
ranging the placement of typewriters in the office prac- 
tice laboratory: A good plan to follow is to place type- 


1Alton B. Parker Liles, Some Factors in the Training of Clerical Work- 
ers, 1947 Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, p. 87. 

2Thelma Maude Potter, An Analysis of the Work of General Clerical Em- 
— Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1944. 
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writers so that some are near the duplicating equipment, 
the machine transcribing equipment, the filing equip- 
ment, and the outlets—if electric. 


Basic Techniques 


Some of the basic typewriting techniques needed by 
prospective office workers include chain feeding, type- 
writing labels, realignment of typescript, typewriting on 
lined forms, and multiple carbons. To make certain that 
each student has these techniques at his command should 
be one of the major goals of any class in office practice. 
It has been said that the office practice class is the place 
for acquiring new skills and practicing old skills. Even 
though chain feeding, making multiple carbons, and 
other techniques have been learned in the advanced type- 
writing class, the office practice teacher needs to plan for 
the use of these skills in practical, job-like situations. 

Typewriting 3 by 5 cards for the alphabetic file is one 
of the initial jobs in the filing unit in office practice. The 
advantages of introducing chain feeding on this job are 
numerous. Generally there are between one hundred 
and two hundred cards to be typewritten. These will 


give the student ample practice in chain feeding and 
enable him to master the process. It will be very valu- 
able to the students if the teacher demonstrates the 
chain-feeding operation, explaining it to them in terms 
of a time and motion study. 


The filing unit is also ideal for relating the need for 
knowing how to type on small labels. Some carefully 
planned work in typing labels for file folders will be a 
valuable experience for the student. 


It is important that students see the different opera- 
tions, such as typewriting of the stencil, in the total 
process of mimeograph duplication. The learner takes 
more pride in his work and experiences a feeling of hav- 
ing completed a job well done as he works through all 
the operations between the rough draft and the finished 
product—the duplicated sheet. Within one period after 
the explanation and demonstration of how the stencil is 
cut, the pupil should be instructed in the use of the 
Mimeoscope so that he may proofread his work and rec- 
ognize imperfect letters which will not reproduce well. 

The use of the electric typewriter in the preparation 


(Continued on page 40) 


The BEST of the NEW 


_ with 
The BEST of the OLD 


NEW 6th EDITION 
20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry and Crawford 
ONLY TRIED, TESTED, AND PROVED TECHNIQUES 


From the 13,000 schools using the previous edition came many suggestions for improvement. The 
most popular of the old features have been retained, but many new techniques have been added after 
being carefully tried out and successfully used under varied teaching conditions. You will find a bet- 
ter organization, clearer instructions, much fresh new material, and several —w new and 


effective teaching techniques. 


20th Century again offers you the ultimate that you would ever want in a typewriting textbook. 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING takes the lead again in giving you new and better materials. Do 


a more effective job in your classroom. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
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BASIC BUSINESS BELONGS 


Contributed by James F. Giffin, Eastern Illinois State 
College, Charleston, Illinois 


Who can say which of these is more important in the 
life of an individual: an understanding of the privileges 
and dangers of credit purchasing—or an understanding 
of the forces leading to the French and Indian Wars; 
an appreciation of the obligations imposed by the sign- 
ing of a note—or an appreciation of Shakespeare’s 
works; an awareness of the subtlety of advertising ap- 
peals—or an awareness of the background for Edgar 
Allen Poe’s writings; the ability to determine actual 
interest charges concealed in the description of short 
term loans—or the ability to identify and classify local 
trees and their families. Though both are essential to 
the development of the well-rounded individual, the sig- 
nificant thing is that there is mounting evidence that 
learning in basic business activities is mandatory for 
economic well-being. 

If the modern secondary school is preparation for 
citizenship, the school must attempt to develop the atti- 
tudes, the understandings and behavior patterns which 
are necessary and desirable in a democratic citizenry. 


Citizen Is Consumer 


The citizen is a consumer. The citizen-consumer must 
become efficient, because in the American economic sys- 
tem he is the main directing force of economic activity. 
His economic understandings are reflected in the frame- 
work of economic institutions authorized and utilized by 
him and his representatives in government. This system 
of economic institutions will fail to that extent to which 
the citizen fails to make wise choices. 

Is it an exaggeration to say that if our system of free 
enterprise fails (which from a practical aspect appears 
to be the foundation of our democratic way of living), it 
will be because the citizen-consumer has not performed 
his function intelligently? As Tonne! aptly states it, 


‘‘The hand that controls the purse strings controls the 


destiny of the nation.’’ 
Economic Factors Overlooked 


It has been stated that of all the sociological factors 
that have conditioned the course of educational history, 
perhaps none has so persistently posed problems as the 
economic. And oddly enough, none has been so over- 


1Tonne, Herbert A., Principles of Business Education, The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, 1947, p. 203. 
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looked. Education depends on the basic economy: for its 
support, but has been reluctant to accord it a prominent 
place in the curriculum. This has been true until the 
recent surge of interest in this movement for what is 
variously termed ‘‘basic business education,’’ ‘‘ general 
business education,’’ ‘‘social business education,’’ and 
many others. Call it whatever you wish — the distine- 
tions are more apparent than real. 

This newer concept of business education’s purposes 
in relation to general education is a matter of only fairly 
recent years. Under attack from frontier thinkers of 
the times, and the concerted efforts of business educators 
in general, the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals has now given ample recognition in its litera- 
ture to the need for integrating with general education 
the economic life needs of youth. 

Basic business education is general education. It is 
the particular contribution which business education 
makes to the general education of all youth. It is indeed 
time for it to be given equal instructional emphasis with 
other areas of preparation in the schools, such as the 
social sciences, art, the languages, music, literature, 
mathematics, ete. 

This recent interest in the area of basic business edu- 
cation is not the result of a recognition of the need by 
business educators only. John Dewey, leader of the pro- 
gressive forces in American education for over fifty 
years, stated that education ‘‘is a process of living and 
not a preparation for future living.’’ Dewey clarified 
the responsibility of the school as he stated that the 
school ‘‘should exhibit these activities to the child, and 
reproduce them in such ways that the child will gradu- 
ally learn the meaning of them, and be capable of play- 
ing his own part in relation to them.’”? 


Visual Aids Advised 


Some children who do not acquire understandings 
readily, can be reached successfully by observing the ac- 
tivity and their relation to it. For these people, par- 
ticularly, and all the others generally, visual materials, 
field trips, and visits are valuable. 

Still others, who could never master the understand- 
ing by reading or observing, must ‘‘do”’ the activity or 
‘‘live’’ it, must actually share in the experience of the 
activity by taking an active part in its relationships. It 
is this group which really benefits from the activity 
centered class. It is probably the only type of instrue- 


(Continued on page 35) 


2Dewey, John, Education Today, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1920, 


pages 6, 7. 
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INDIANA DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
TRIES NEW IDEAS 


Contributed by Earl P. Tregilgus, School of Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


The people of Indiana are not bound by tradition, 
either politically or educationally, and this statement is 
particularly true in the field of distributive education. 
‘*Hoosiers’’ like to experiment and try out new ideas. 
As a result, the program of vocational education for the 
distributive occupations on both secondary school and 
adult levels shows a variety of patterns. 

There is no domination of local programs from the 
state level. Each community is free to set up the type 
of high school program that will meet its particular 
needs. If it meets the requirements for reimbursement, 
well and good, the local school will receive reimburse- 
ment—if it wants it. However, there are several high 
schools operating distributive education cooperative pro- 
grams that meet all the requirements for reimbursement 
but prefer not to accept it. Other schools have set up 
work-experience programs that do not meet the Federal 
requirements for reimbursement. They seem to prefer it 
that way, declaring that their local programs, as set up, 
are best serving the needs of their community. 

It is on the adult level, perhaps, that Indiana can show 
a wide variety of activities. For the housewife, college 
student, and even the retired worker, there is the pre- 
Christmas sales training program. This is a short, in- 
tensive review of basic selling principles, designed to 
help the stores find holiday help. October and Novem- 
ber finds the field instruction staff teaching this class 
throughout the state. 

Another development is the city-wide ‘‘Sales Clinic’’ 
idea, a five-hour sales training program which has proved 
popular in Indiana. Every year a new clinic has been 
started, so that there are now seven of these ‘‘package’’ 


sales clinics ‘‘on the road.’’ They have become an an- 


nual affair in many cities, and several cities are now 
planning for their eighth annual sales clinic. 

Each sales clinic, as well as the pre-Christmas pro- 
gram, follows a similar pattern. The meeting is opened 
by a short talk explaining the topic of the meeting, and 
this is followed by an appropriate film. After this, group 
discussion helps the clinic members apply the principles 
shown in the film to their specific problems. Prepared 
summary sheets, reviewing the points brought out in 
the introductory talk and film, are given to each person 
at the conclusion of the meeting. 

The sales clinic has four meetings, each one an hour 
and fifteen minutes in length and held usually on four 
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successive days (or nights). Certificates of attendance 
are given to persons who attend at least three of the 
meetings. 

Two developments of the city-wide sales clinie are the 
in-store sales clinic and a variety of ‘‘special’’ sales clin- 
ics for a given type of business or particular line of 
merchandise. 

In-store clinics vary in length and content—each tai- 
lored to meet the needs of the particular store. The 
meeting follows the usual sales clinic pattern with an 
introductory talk, a film, discussion and application, and 
summary sheets. Classes meet on store time, and the store 
personnel may be divided into two, three, or even four 
sections. 

Special Sales Clinics 

The ‘‘special’’ sales clinic is set up to meet the needs 
of salespersons in a particular line of merchandise. In 
every instance, these special sales clinic have been devel- 
oped by advisory committees. <All are conducted in co- 
operation with state or national trade associations. Spe- 
cial sales clinics have been developed for the following 
trade associations: Indiana Association of Ice Industries, 
Ohio Valley Hardware Association, Indiana Dry Clean- 
ers and Launderers Institute, Indiana Dairy Products 
Association, Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers Association, 
Indiana Coal Sales and Service, Indiana Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and National Audio Visual Selling Institute. 

Special sales clinics are usually given on an area basis 
throughout the state and follow the usual sales clinic 
pattern. Requests from other trade associations for simi- 
lar sales training programs will be filled, subject only to 
the limitation of time on the part of the staff. 

On the supervisory level, six ‘‘package’’ programs are 
presented, varying in length from ten to twelve hours 
each. These are: selection of employees; how to teach an 
employee; how to supervise an employee; conference 
methods; improvement of job methods, practices and 
procedures; and the corrective interview. A complete 
set of flash cards, flip charts and pocket text books has 
been developed for use with each of the supervisory 
programs. 

Indiana employs a specialist who devotes his entire 
time to ‘‘Store Advertising and Community Promotion 
Service.’ This teacher spends three weeks in a commu- 
nity conducting group meetings and individual confer- 
ences relative to community promotions and individual 


store advertising programs. This program has proved 


to be a very welcome and worthwhile addition to the 
offerings. 

Vocational education for the distributive occupations 
in Indiana is @ continual adventure, and each year sees 
something new in the program. 
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BUILD ON THAT ENTHUSIASM TO ATTAIN 
ACCEPTABLE OFFICE STANDARDS 


Contributed by Lucille Parker Irvine, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California 


Fall is the most stimulating part of the school year. 
Teachers and students are looking forward to a success- 
ful performance in the months ahead. Employers are 
looking forward to the glorious finish which, they hope, 
will result in well-trained, eager, dependable young men 
and women to fill the June vacancies. At the end of the 
year will that enthusiasm still be bubbling? Will the 
students, teachers, and employers be saying ‘‘ Well- 
done!’’? 

Most students begin their work highly fired with en- 
thusiasm and initiative, highly motivated to establish 
themselves scholastically and to find that certain position 
in June. Thus business teachers have a firm foundation 
on which to build the year’s work—enthusiasm. How- 
ever, teachers must capitalize on this fervent zeal now. 


Planned Action 


Students never react favorably to being sprayed with 
high-sounding theory ; they must have a definite plan of 
action based on their own personal analysis. 

Business teachers are aware of how favorably em- 
ployers react to the personal data sheet presentation 
during the interview. However, the end of the school 
year is not the time to think about the information listed 
on this résumé sheet. The problem of self-evaluation 
must be attacked now. 

The student should see this personal data sheet as a 
full-length mirror. It reflects his deficiencies: health 
problems, personality defects, skill inabilities, lack of 
experience, and the like. Then teachers and student 
should work together to change the reflection before the 
graduate seeks that all-important position. 


Students Should Keep J-HGH Diary 


Every business student should keep a J-HGH (Job- 
Hunting-Getting-Holding) Diary. It should contain all 
the information presented on the data sheet; a probing, 
analytical diagnosis should be made of each item 
throughout the school year. In addition, this diary 
should prove beneficial when actually holding a job, be- 
cause it will be a compilation of the information given 
in each class. It is recognized that there is no sure-fire 
formula for getting that certain job and being a success 
in that particular position; however, the diary will help 
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the student organize the information which can be trans- 
planted to his J-HGH campaign. 


Health—Prerequisite for Employee 


Ask any businessman what is the first prerequisite for 
a good employee and he will shout: ‘‘Give me a healthy 
individual, one who is on the job every day, one who 
looks, acts and works like he is alive, and I will have an 
employee who has the best passport to success.’’ 

Employers accuse schools of ‘‘babying’’ their students, 
and thus fostering absenteeism. A student gets into the- 
habit of staying at home for every simple aché and pain. 
When he gets on the job, he still sniffs, and he still aches, 
and the company loses money. 

What can be done about it? A student should keep a 
day-by-day record of absences from the classroom in his 
J-HGH Diary. Most important, however, the reasons for 
the absences should be analyzed. At the end of the 
month, the student should list the number of times ill, 
the number of times absent without reason. If colds, 
headaches and pains are plaguing the pupil, the school’s 
health service should enter the picture. However, now is 
the time to get the student who is enjoying ill health to 
see the very vivid picture before him: Absenteeism 
means failure. 


Personality: Businesslike 


Personality is a much used and much abused term. It 
is very important to the success or failure of the busi- 
ness student. Employers are willing to sacrifice skill re- 
quirements, provided the employee has the initiative to 
eventually erase his deficiencies. However, employers 
are never willing to sacrifice personal qualities. 

If personality defects account for 85 per cent of all 
failures on the job, then it is time for the business stu- 
dent to look at himself critically and to set up an evalu- 
ating program to overcome his personality deficiencies 
and to strengthen his strong points. 

The guidance counselor is always ready to give a help- 
ing hand over the rough spots and is always ready to 
recommend a chart to be kept by the pupil for self- 
evaluation. 

Some of the items in the personality section in the 
J-HGH Diary could be headed: 
Trustworthineess—keeps confidences 
Poise in meeting and conversing with people 
Self-confidence in doing work 
Use of tact 
Sense of humor 
Self-control in tense situations 
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“Practical Application” is the emphasis 
of this trend-setting program .. . 


MODERN BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


A Text-Workbook for Colleges 
by Dodds and Beighey 


Here is a combination text and workbook that provides 
practice in all the arithmetic functions needed in business. 
It takes the student, in easy steps, from the elementary to the 
complex—from the checking of addition to the handling of 
stocks and bonds. All material is arranged in topics so that 
it can be used in any sequence required by the course of 
study or by individual needs. The book contains more than 
enough problem material to accommodate any study range. 

Available with Modern Business Arithmetic is a booklet 
of eight graded achievement tests to measure progress. The 
proper intervals at which the tests should be given are indi- 
cated in the text. 

Modern Business Arithmetic is endorsed by business 
teachers and business executives the country over as an ex- 


cellent training program with emphasis on practical appli- 
cation. 


FEATURES 


e Gives the reasons for the various types of arithmetic 
problems. 


e Develops speed and accuracy in all business computa- 
tions. 
e Teaches orderly habits of business procedure. 


e Broadens general business knowledge by using specific 
business situations. 


e Teaches skill application to other vocational courses. 


Order your examination copy today. 


GRE GG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36............ 330 W. 42nd St. Dallas 2 501 Elm St. 
Chicago 6................ 111 N. Canal St. Toronto 4.............. 253 Spadina Road 
San Francisco 4................ 68 Post St. London W.C.1........ 51 Russell Square 
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Office Standards 
(Continued from page 33) 


7. Adaptability to various situations 
8. Initiative 
9. Courtesy, consideration for others 
10. Patience 
If the student is earnestly attempting to build a busi- 
ness personality, he will welcome a critical rating of his 
chart by fellow-students and teachers. The evaluations 
will act as ‘‘eye-openers’’ and the student will be able 
to see himself as others see him. This section of the 
J-HGH Diary deserves to be checked and rechecked at 
least once a week, 


Skills: Marketable 


The J-HGH Diary is an excellent way for the student 
to keep a week-by-week record of his marketable skills. 
Each skill should be recorded in a separate section of the 
diary. A goal should be set for that particular skill and 
the student should work toward that end throughout the 
year. A weekly recording of attainments should be made 
by the student and compared with the end goal. 

So much progress can be made and will be made if the 
student knows his deficiencies and seeks the advice of his 
teachers in removing them. Such skills as the following 
should be listed by the student; goals should be set and 
a week-by-week check made: 


Typewriting 
Copying from Rough Drafts 
Preparing Statistical Copy 
Preparing Multiple Carbons 
Punctuation 
Spelling 


Office Machines 
Dictaphone 
Listing Machines 
Caleulators 
Mimeograph 
Liquid Duplicator 


Bookkeeping 
Understanding double entry bookkeeping 
Understanding social security record keeping 
Understanding of withholding tax records 
Understanding of state sales tax record keeping 
Knowledge of business terms 
Ability to use fundamentals of arithmetic 
Accuracy in performing work 
Ability to find and correct errors 


Miscellaneous 

Knowledge of grammar (oral and written) 

Understanding of filing methods 

Ability to learn new duties 

If a student is really interested in an excellent posi- 
tion, he should be constantly checking his skills and abil- 
ities. His weaknesses can be obliterated. A student will 
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be a successful employee if he is armed with enthusiasm 
and is on the right road toward his goal. 


Experience: Varied 
The problems associated with getting the right posi- 


tion are not unusually difficult. If the student knows 
the facts, then he knows what to expect. If he knows 


what to expect, then he knows how to go after what he — 


wants. 


During the school year, the student should check the 
‘*help-wanted’’ section of the newspapers. In this way 
he can tell what trend the labor market is taking and be 
able to adjust himself to the times. A weekly résumé of 
the positions available should be made and reported in 
the J-HGH Diary. 


If there is a co-operative training program in the 
school, the student should take advantage of it. He 
should list all the experiences he has had on the job. He 
should cultivate the friendships of his temporary employ- 
ers. Excellent references can be obtained from them. 

The office practice teacher should give typical pre- 
employment stenographic tests to the student. The stu- 
dent should also have experience in filling out many and 
varied application blanks. In addition, he should have 
experience in writing letters of application, preparing a 
data sheet, and making a presentation book. All of this 
ean be obtained from the information in his J-HGH 
Diary. 


No Shortage of Enthusiasm 


And so the student should realize all through the year 
that the best job is available for him. He should also 
realize that it will be his if he prepares for it; he should 


know his talents and have his objectives clear. He should © 


let others know what he has to offer and that it is val- 
uable, and there will be no shortage of buyers or short- 
age of enthusiasm throughout the school year. 


Basic Business 
(Continued from page 31) 


tional activity from which this particular group could 
really achieve maximum benefit. It not only insures 
maximum benefit for this particular group, but also 
there is plenty of evidence that it insures maximum 
learning by all groups. 


In order to meet the needs of all of these heterogene- 
ous individuals, many devices are available to basic busi- 
ness teachers to use in the so-called activity classes. The 
traditional idea of education, with its pattern of teacher 
preparation, has not provided teachers with sufficient 
learning to accept and proceed with this method of 
teaching. 


Perhaps it is the distinct departure from the tradi- 
tional method that makes the task seem so complex and 
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Mimeograph instruction 
has been 
modernized too 


Mimeograph instruction has been modernized because 


mimeographing itself has been modernized —modern- 
ized to meet today’s need for copies on many different 


_ kinds of paper and card stock in sizes from 3 x 5 


inches to 9 x 16 inches ... copies in black or colors 

.. on both sides of paper... at speeds up to 180 
minute. All A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use 
with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. | 


A.B. Dick has completely up-dated its well- 

known text book, ‘Fundamentals of Mimeographinc 
— fully illustrated, with 14 lessons practically 


self-teaching. Edited by Cansler (Northwestern). 
i), For full details, send the coupon below. a 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UB-1152-M 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Hlinois 


Please send me more information about: [J MODERN 
mimeographing “Fundamentals of Mimeographing.” 
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intangible for those who did not learn the concept of 
the ‘‘activity class.’’ We do, after all, find it simpler to 
teach as we were taught. The true test of learning basic 
business information is revealed in the desirable modifi- 
cation of behavior patterns and attitudes of the individ- 
ual only after he has matured and taken his place as a 
citizen-consumer in society. 

Business educators have by no means yet come to a 
common agreement on the presentation of the business 
curriculum. Many teachers of business subjects, together 
with their administrators, are asking questions such as 
these: Will emphasis on basic business mean sacrificing 
our emphasis on vocational business education? Where 
in the present curriculum is there room for another 
required course in high school? How can business teach- 
ers, prepared to teach the skill subjects, teach these new 
basic business contents with equal success? Has the 
content matter for a basic business course been clearly 
or adequately determined? Are teaching materials for 
a course in basic business information available for con- 
venient classroom use? 


Securing Materials 


New studies, of course, usually arise out of a need, 
and are almost certain to be strong in their application 
to real life situations. In fact they are most frequently 
an attempt to organize for teaching purposes some of 
the real stuff of life. Such is the case with this new area 
which is here termed ‘‘basic business education.’’ Until 
appropriate text materials are written (after content has 
been fairly definitely established), the teaching materials 
must come from business institutions, from the experi- 
ences of the teacher and students, and through the devel- 
opment of classroom laboratory activity directed toward 
the collection, analysis, evaluation, and use of business 
materials by the students. Essentially it means that 
emphasis in teaching will need to be redirected from 
teaching subjects to teaching pupils. They must draw 
from the various fields whatever subject matter they 
ean contribute to the development of the learning unit 
under study. 


Constant Organization Needed 


Since the economic demands of daily living are ever 
changing, this new area of study must be constantly 
organized and reorganized if it is to keep abreast of the 
times. If at first this responsibility appears complex, it 
is also challenging and interesting. At least the pupils 
will find it so, and the apparent complexity of the task 
must not hinder the attempt. 

Until the preparation in our schools includes the area 
of basic business information as a part of the core of 
general education necessary for competent citizenship 
in our society, that preparation is incomplete, and edu- 
cation has failed in its purposes and obligations to soci- 
ety. 

Basic business education belongs. 
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Shorthand 


(Continued from page 25) 


dictation is the sole problem of the beginner in the office. 
The contributor has found from his experience that even 
beginning students take willingly and naturally to ad- 
justment to an office situation. However, the actual office 
situation includes far more than the mere giving of 
dictation with corrections and deletions. The office situ- 
ation is a complex process of adjustment to a variety of 
situations and employers. 

One illustration in the offiice-situation approach in 
teaching is the problem of silent reading of notes. Teach- 
ers constantly stress the value of a silent review of notes 
before oral reading. Pupils are told that it will do them 
good, just as medicine will help when they are ill. The 
desire and appreciation of silent reading is lacking for 
learning is teacher dominated. Instead of scoldings and 
admonishments, why not set up a dummy telephone that 
can be used to simulate the constant interruptions of the 
office? Give the class concentrated practice on reading 
back of the last sentence or phrase, following the ringing 
of the bell. The students will soon come to appreciate 
the value of silent reading. When the student realizes 
that the employer is dictating thoughts, and not just 
words, and that he must furnish the last thought before 
interruption, the student will find it desirable to train 
himself to grasp every opportunity for silent reading 
of notes. 

It is well recognized that certain traits, such as alert- 
ness, initiative, responsibility, and common sense are ex- 
tremely desirable in the office. Deliberately include an 
error in grammar in the dictation of familiar material, 
and then educate the boys and girls to notice the error 
and bring it to your attention, in the terminology of the 
business office. Dictate a letter which tells about a bill 
for four hundred dollars less a discount of two per cent, 
leaving a net amount of three hundred eighty-two dol- 
lars, and make sure that the pupils find the error. Im- 
press upon them their responsibility for checking arith- 
metic computations. The student must understand that 
his is the task of assisting the person who pays his salary, 
by checking, proofreading, gathering information and 
by discovery and elimination of errors, with a view to- 
ward improving office efficiency. 


A Shorthand Test 


A shorthand test should serve two functions: the evalu- 
ation of student progress and the discovery of student 
failings and weaknesses. The former is of great impor- 
tance to the teacher, while the latter should be the con- 
cern of the pupil. A test which enables the student to 
determine his own difficulties, and is followed up be re- 
medial practice to correct the source of the trouble, will 
have real meaning to the student. 

The teacher must see to it that the pupil keeps a rec- 
ord, in some specially designated section of his notebook, 
of the words that have proved troublesome in shorthand, 
spelling, or meaning. An incidental outcome of this type 
of test is the ability of the pupil to concentrate on those 
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words that have proved difficult, rather than to study 
all the material in the text. 

By constantly reminding pupils that the purpose of 
the test is to discover difficulties and weaknesses, and 
that remedial work on those specific difficulties will fol- 
low, one may expect them to understand the role of the 
test. When a pupil realizes that a test makes learning 
more efficient, he will be more likely to accept it as an 
invaluable device toward better learning. Instead of 
giving a test based on a representative sampling of 
words, construct a test based on words that were incor- 
rect in previous tests. This checkup on the effectiveness 
of learning will enable the student to concentrate his 
energies where they are most needed. 

When students read notes, whether from the text or 
a notebook, they should have before them a clearly de- 
fined, meaningful goal. This goal should be the ability 
to read with fluency and with meaning. Put aside the 
key, or the shorthand plates, and insist that the pupil 
read so that the teacher knows what the letter is all 
about. Let the other pupils check on accuracy while the 
teacher sees if he can get the meaning of the letter. 

The emphasis on homework has been on the production 
of an arbitrary quantity of writing in the belief that 
“*practice makes perfect.’’ Beyond the bare warning that 
the student must be able to read the homework on the 
following day, there has been nothing to inculeate in the 
student a desire to do homework because it will benefit 
him, or to give meaning or purpose to the practice of 
doing additional school work at home. 

The student is the sole judge of his own difficulties. 
Proper homework procedure would consist of practice on 
the letter as a whole, followed by specialized practice on 
difficult words and phrases, and then a rewriting of the 
entire letter to determine whether the rough spots have 
been smoothed out. If a word or phrase still causes 
trouble, additional practice would be in order. The eri- 
terion of homework success is the ability to take the dic- 
tation the following day at the indicated speed. 

The number: of repetitions is left to the student’s dis- 
eretion, for, through experience, he will be able to deter- 
mine what his needs are if he is to reach the required 
goal. When the goal of homework is not a fixed number of 
repetitions, but a statement of meaningful achievement, 
it will be found that students will look forward to doing 
homework. To heighten the interest in homework, dic- 
tate, at forty words a minute, the selection that will be 
dictated the next day at sixty words a minute. The class 
has a precise goal—an increase of twenty words a minute 
on a given selection. A class with this goal in mind will 
welcome the chance to obtain the additional practice 
afforded by homework. 

The following check-list may be of assistance in gaug- 
ing the degree of meaningful learning in shorthand: 


1. Do the pupils regard homework as an unnecessary 
activity without value to them? 

2. Do the pupils practice individual words in the home- 
work assignment as they find a need, or do they write 
the entire selection? 

3. Can the pupils take dictation at the assigned speeds on 
the following day? 
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10. 


11. 


Do the pupils read homework, and other materials, so 
that you can gather the meaning without the aid of a 
key or plates? 

Do the pupils look up meanings and spellings of un- 
familiar words on their own initiative? 

Do the pupils notice errors that you have deliberately 
inserted? 

Do pupils know how to make known to you the exis- 
tence of errors they have discovered ? 

Do the pupils feel that their daily work is directly 
connected with preparation for their future goal? 

Do the pupils keep a careful record of the words that 


they have found troublesome or difficult, and does this 


help them to cut down errors? 

When a student is interrupted during oral reading, does 
he begin with a meaningful thought? 

Do students make the same errors over and over again, 
or do they make it their business to eliminate the error 
as soon as it becomes known to them? 


SIMPLIFIED 


Louis A. Leslie and Philip S. Pepe 


This new and_ inexpensive 
copyholder makes it possible 
to take the fullest advantage 
of the convenient size and 
format of TYPING SIMPLI- 
FIED. It is also ideal for 
supporting the shorthand 
notebook. Used its 
copyholder, TYPING SIM- 
PLIFIED requires less space 
on the desk than any other 
text and copyholder. 


The many timesaving devices 
in the textbook add _ the 
equivalent of several weeks 
to the school year for the 
typing class. And with the 
more efficient learning pro- 
cedures, every second in the 
classroom yields additional 
office-production skill. 


Write immediately for a free copy of METHODS OF TEACH- 
ING TYPING SIMPLIFIED and an examination copy of the 
edition of TYPING SIMPLIFIED in which you are interested. 


Five Editions 


ONE YEAR COURSE (for high schools) .......160 lessons $1.88 
TWO YEAR COURSE (for high schools) 320 lessons 2.46 
ENCYCIICAL EDITION... 
COLLEGE COURSE 200 lessons 2.30 
BRIEF COURSE 100 lessons 1.96 
Methods of Teaching Typing Simplified (for all five editions) .60 
Copyholders; per dozen Net $1.80 Each Net 20c 


Send your request to nearest office 


Business Education Division 


American Book Company 


55 Fifth Avenue 300 Pike Street 351 East Ohio St. 
New York 3, N. Y. Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Typewriting 
(Continued from page 26) 


machines; he should spot-check their successes and fail- 
ures, and then follow-up by a second demonstration, and 
possibly a third. To vary the procedure, he might have 
some of the more successful students themselves demon- 
strate at his stand occasionally. 

The teacher should be definite when pointing to dif- 
ferent parts of the typewriter. A long pencil used as a 
pointer is a help. 

Here are some of the specific uses to which the type- 
writer-demonstration stand can be put: 

The teacher can demonstrate a logical way for ‘‘find- 
ing the home keys without looking at the machine.’’ By 
having the students practice this exercise daily for sev- 
eral lessons, he can give them the assurance of being able 
to locate the home keys without difficulty. 

The teacher can demonstrate the correct carriage- 
return. (This demonstration can be made even before 
the students have mastered the keyboard.) He can have 
the students ‘‘run the seales’’ on the home keys for a 
long line, then ‘‘toss the carriage,’’ aiming only to get 
the carriage to go half-way across at first, then a little 
farther on the next toss, ete., until it goes all the way 
across. During this practice, the teacher must overlook 
the uneven margins on the students’ papers. 


Listen for Strokings 


The teacher can have the students listen for the sounds 
of the strokings on his typewriter, encouraging them to 
listen to their own typewriters and to let the sense of 
hearing augment the sense of touch while learning the 
correct technique for stroking. Later, he can have the 
students listen to his strokings as he typewrites on the 
word-level. 

With his pencil the teacher can point definitely to the 
left marginal stop, to the right marginal stop, to the 
writing point, to the line seale, ete. He should point out 
the two devices for variable line-spacing. He should re- 
view and repeat these latter demonstrations, because 
many of our trained typists are ignorant of the two 
devices for variable line-spacing, each with its different 
function. 

The teacher can demonstrate the chain-feeding of en- 
velopes and ecards, both front-feeding and back-feeding. 
He can demonstrate line-ruling by depressing the shift 
lock and hitting the 6-key alternately with the right- and 
left-hand index fingers. He can demonstrate how to draw 
a pencil line on the paper in the typewriter, when mak- 
ing rough-draft tables, by holding his pencil against the 
paper, bracing the pencil against the machine’s writing 
point, and moving the carriage to the left. 


High Table May Have Another Use 
At the present time, the typewriter-demonstration 


stand is considered solely as a device useful to the 
teacher for visible demonstration to the students in the 
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classroom. Possibly at some future time, the idea of the 
high table for typewriting while standing may result in 
a modified desk for typewriting students in the schools 
and typists in the offices. A psychologist suggests that 
one way to relieve a typist’s fatigue is to have the typist 
work part of the time while seated and part of the time 
while standing. The future typist’s desk may be one 
which could readily be converted from a desk of stand- 
ard height to a high table like the demonstration stand. 
Thus the teacher’s demonstration stand, invented only 
to aid the teacher while demonstrating, may give us a 
clue to a new practice for the classroom and office. 


Teaching Aids 
(Continued from page 28) 
and four-digit groups have been found to be most suc- 
cessful because they are small enough to avoid the prob- 
lem of inability of some in the class to perceive the entire 
target.) 

At the end of the drilling period the five-minute tim- 
ing on digit groups was repeated and class averages com- 
puted for gross.stroking rate and total number of errors. 
The following are the results obtained. 


Gross Words a Minute 


Class 1st Time 2nd Time Inc. or Dec. 
8* 28.3 4.51 I 
9 19.3 22.3 3.01 I 
2 22.3 25.8 3.51 I 

Errors Each Timing 

Class 1st Time 2nd Time Inc. or Dec. 
8* 22 6.8 5.4 D 
9 9.1 9.0 a = 
2 10.5 8.3 22 2 


*Class in which the ‘‘tachistoscopic’’ system was used. 


Figures Show Advantages 


It can be seen from the figures above that ‘‘tachisto- 
scopic’’ learning is a beneficial means of improving num- 
ber writing in the typewriting classroom. In this very 
short period of time stroking speeds increased to small 
degree, but a very significant gain was made in accuracy. 
All business teachers realize, certainly, that the ability 
to reproduce figures accurately is one of the most im- 
portant requisites for those who are reproducing figures 
in the business world. An error made on a digit group 
may mean dollars and cents out of the pocket of the 
employer. ; 

By using the ‘‘tachistoscopic’’ system as a supplemen- 
tary aid in the very first stages of number-row instruc- 
tion and then following up with occasional drill sessions 
throughout the remainder of the typewriting courses, 
some of the present-day weaknesses in digit writing can 
be reduced or eliminated. 


Epiror’s Notre: An article by Mr. Winger, ‘‘The Determina- 
tion of the Tachistoscopic Training in Word Perception As Ap- 
plied to Beginning Typewriting Instruction,’’ appeared in the 
March, 1951 issue of The National Business Education Quarterly. 
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Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 27) 


Types of Tests Suitable for Diagnosis 


Both the objective and the problem-type tests seem to 
lend themselves to effective diagnostic testing in book- 
keeping. Objective short-answer type tests can be used 
for discovering weaknesses in understanding of book- 
keeping terminology and principles of procedure, while 
problem-type tests will indicate the pupil’s ability to 
use his knowledge of terms and principles in practical 
application. This opinion is generally shared by book- 
keeping teachers. 


Other points of agreement are that such tests should 
be short; they should be administered during a class 
period; they should be checked immediately in that same 
class period by the pupils themselves (rechecked by 
other pupils for auditing experience and for attitude 


development) ; the errors should be tabulated and the 


causes analyzed and remedial work begun. 


Problem-type tests for locating weaknesses in apply- 
ing terms and principles with full understanding may 
well be followed by supervised study. Instead of the usual 
type of problem test, which is considered somewhat diffi- 
cult to grade objectively, Andruss® suggests the problem- 
point test. When coordinated with other forms of ob- 
jective tests, they seem advantageous in that (a) both 
knowledge and skill in practical application have weight- 
ed values in the scoring and (b) objective scoring is 
possible for remedial as well as for achievement purposes. 


Re-teaching Needed 


Because public education strives to give every indi- 
vidual opportunity to make the most of his capacities, 
remedial teaching or re-teaching should be given a great 
deal of attention, not only in bookkeeping but also in 
every subject-matter field. The slow learner must be 
given special help in overcoming his weaknesses, and at 
the same time the rapid learner can broaden his learning 
through his repetitive activities. 


Because remedial teaching is based on preliminary 
testing, it becomes necessary to select diagnostic testing 
methods which will give the desired results. In book- 
keeping both the objective short-answer and the problem- 
type (weighted) tests are effective in locating individual 
weaknesses when administered in an atmosphere which 
will break down the student’s fear of tests. The ‘‘pre- 
test, test, and re-test’’ procedure should eliminate the 
fear complex. 

Because diagnostic testing and remedial teaching 
should give every individual an opportunity to achieve 
to his maximum ability, the problem of evaluating 
achievement for grading purposes should be reduced to 
a minimum. 


®Harvey A. Andruss, Ways To Teach Bookkeeping and Accounting, 1943, 
pp. 244-56. 
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At Last...aNEW program that makes 
Bookkeeping EASY TO LEARN! 


BOOKKEEPING 
SIMPLIFIED 


A completely new, simplified presentation of 
bookkeeping for high school students . . . by 


M. Herbert Freeman 
J Marshall Hanna 
Gilbert Kahn 


Here is a program that will set a pattern for years to 
come... a pattern of effective teaching and sure, 


direct learning. 


LIVELY, INTEGRATED PRESENTATION 
Proceeds logically from known to unknown. Or- 
ganized in brief topics related to unit subject. Re- 
duces each process and routine to simple, convenient 
parts. Relates everything to an actual business situa- 
tion. Written in an easy, friendly style. Amply and 
effectively illustrated with concept drawings, flow 
charts, and script forms. Through use of one pro- 
prietor (J. L. Simmons), the student finds the learn- 
ing continuity easy and absorbing. 


ABUNDANT GRADED PROBLEMS 


272 Problems numbered in sequence throughout the 
text. Organized in groups at conclusion of each topic 
and each unit. Problems graded from simple to 
more difficult in each group and amply illustrated 
with examples and cues to make the learning and 
skill development easy and continuous. Controlled 
automatic reviews worked right into the problem ma- 
terial from unit to unit . . . a spiral of accomplish- 
ment from start to finish! 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE AUTHORSHIP 


The program clearly reflects the combined and cur- 
rent high school teaching experience of its author- 
ship. During its development, the manuscript was 
tested and refined through actual classroom use in 
several high schools. 


Plan today to simplify and modernize your bookkeeping 
course. Adopt the new BOOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED for use 
in your classes. Ready for late fall classes. Write your near- 
est Gregg Office today. 


GRE GG —— DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36............ 330 W. 42nd St. Dallas 2 501 Elm St. 
111 N. Canal St. Toronto 253 Spadina Rd. 
San Fr i 4 68 Post St. London W. C, 1.......... 51 Russell Sq. 
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General Clerical 
(Continued from page 30) 
of the master copy for the spirit duplicator is unchal- 
lenged. The various methods of making deletions, addi- 
tions, and corrections on the master copy need to be 
given special consideration. Methods of making correc- 
tions on the master copy should include the use of a cor- 
rection pencil and a soft eraser. In an actual office sit- 
uation a correction pencil may not be available, so the 
trainee should be instructed in the other ways of mak- 
ing corrections on the master. The use of scotch tape for 
obliterating unnecessary marks or words on the copy is 
very important. It would be well to introduce the use of 
patches in making corrections on the master copy also. 

Off-set methods of duplication have increased in popu- 
larity all over the country, and many schools are buying 
this type of machine along with other duplicating 
equipment. 

Typewriting the master copy for the multilith machine 
is a very easy operation. A special ribbon is installed on 
the typewriter for preparing the master. In typewriting, 
care must be taken to see that the touch is not too heavy 
so that the letters will not be embossed in the master. 
Corrections are made very easily with the use of a soft 
eraser. It is necessary only to lift the surface ink from 
the master with an eraser, then typewrite in the correc- 
tion. Masters are available for both long and short runs. 

In the secretarial office practice class a great deal of 


emphasis is placed on transcription. In working on this 
unit of transcription, actual office situations can be ap- 
proximated. By using letterheads, onionskin, carbon, 
and envelopes, this work in transcription takes on greater 
value and meaning for the student. Since carbon copies 
are the rule rather than the exception in an office, the 
student should know the various methods of handling 
carbon, including the use of a 4-inch folded paper pocket 
for inserting multiple carbons. 

The teaching of erasing in office practice should not 
be postponed until the last week of the school year. 
Planned, purposeful instruction in how to make a good 
erasure should be given early in the course. In this way 
the student can become adept in the art of erasing, par- 
ticularly in connection with the multiple carbon copies. 
Each student should be familiar with the different quali- 
ties and weights of paper, the various kinds of erasers 
and their uses, the correct use of an eraser shield, the 
position of the typewriter carriage when erasing, the 
procedure for making erasures with the carbons in the 
machine. 

There is a wealth of special materials for typewriting 
instruction available for use in the office practice labora- 
tory. The list is too long for inclusion in this article. 
Teachers may write to the publishers of business educa- 
tion books for brochures or follow the advertisements 
and reviews in business magazines and professional 


journals. 


exercises, and thought questions. 


SUCCESS 


MATHEMATI 


Essentials of Business Arithmetic, 3rd ed. 
EDWARD M. KANZER and WILLIAM L. SCHAAF 


This book arouses students’ interest at once with real problems drawn from modern business 
toxkts practice. Each lesson is a self-contained unit with adequate preliminary drill, motivating prob- 


lem, based on actual business trarisactions, model solutions, instruction and discussion, written 


Practical Exercises in Business Arithmetic 


A compact, practical workbook based on the finances of farms, amusement parks, laundries, 
deferred payments, price codes, and many other real business applications. All problems are 
in tabular form to facilitate checking and increase students’ efficiency and speed. Have you con- 


sidered this book for your office machines course? 


D. @. Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 


JAMES L. TWOHIG 


Home Office: BOSTON 
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UBEA 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


New Council Members 


Approximately thirty-five per cent of 
the UBEA members participated in the 
1952 mail-ballot election of regional rep- 
resentatives to the National Council for 
Business Education. The Council, also 
known as the Executive Board, is com- 
posed of the presidents of major divi- 
sions and affiliated regions, the officers of 
UBEA (elected by the Council), and the 


ESTELLE S. PHILLIPS, Eastern Region 
Dr. Phillips, Supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion in the District of Columbia Public 
Schools (Divisions I-V), is a former UBEA 
membership chairman in D. C. 


EARL G. NICKS, Mountain Plains Region 
Mr. Nicks, Associate Professor of Business 
Administration, University of Denver, is vice 
president of the newly organized Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Association. 


NOVEMBER, 1952 : 


RAYMOND L. RUPPLE, Central Region 


three representatives from each of the five 
regions. Regional representatives come 
from the “grass roots” of the profession 
with the nominations made at the state 
level. This method of selection insures 


the membership that persons whose names 
appear on the ballot are representative of 
the Association. 

The five persons who were elected for 
the term beginning on August 1, 1952 are 
presented below. 


Mr. Rupple, Head of the Department of 
Business Education in the Waukesha (Wis- 
consin) High School, is chairman of the 
State FBLA Committee in Wisconsin. 


PHILLIP B. ASHWORTH, Western Region 
Mr. Ashworth, Assistant Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education in San Diego, California, is 
a former president of the California Busi- 
ness Education Association. 


CAP Planning Committee 


The UBEA Representative Assembly 
and the Executive Board of the UBEA at 
the Denver meeting in June, 1952, author- 
ized a Planning Committee for the Cen- 
tennial Action Program of UBEA. The 
committee composed of the presidents of 
the four UBEA Divisions, the UBEA 
membership director, and the UBEA pres- 
ident, vice president, and executive secre- 
tary met in five half-day sessions at the 
Washington office on October 4-6 to for- 
mulate plans for the Centennial Action 
Program, both as to immediate and future 
professional activities. 

Business education came into being 
about the time that the National Educa- 
tion Association was organized in 1857. 
The NEA Department of Business Educa- 
tion was established in 1892; therefore, 
UBEA has two special reasons for join- 
ing with the National Education Associa- 
tion in observing its 100 years of service 
to the profession and to the nation. 

The UBEA Committee together with 
other members of the profession will de- 
velop further a plan of action based on 
the following proposals which constitute 
the charter of the Centennial Action Pro- 


gram. 

[1]. That our profession continue its 
campaign of unification, expansion, and 
development into a program to be known 
as the Centennial Action Program. 


GLADYS PECK, Southern Region 
Miss Peck, State Supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation, Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, is president of the South-. 
ern Business Education Association. 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


[2]. That the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram develop plans for the continuing 
unification of our entire profession in- 
eluding structure, finance, leadership 
training, and services. 

[3]. That the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram include comprehensive plans for the 
improvement of instruction and for rais- 
ing the standards of professional teach- 
ing and effective administrative services. 

[4]. That the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram include a comprehensive plan for 
professional growth and teacher welfare 
designed to give educational leaders the 
place in community life which the nature 
of their work demands including social 
status, salaries, tenure, sick leave, sab- 
batical leave, and retirement. 

[5]. That the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram include plans for leadership and 
service designed to help lift the level of 
civie and community life. 

[6]. That the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram include plans for world service and 
cooperation with educators of other 
countries looking toward peace, world un- 
derstanding, justice, cooperation, and mu- 
tual helpfulness. 

[7]. That the NEA Executive Commit- 
tee provide for the development of the 
details of the Centennial Program and 
authorize the steps necessary for its 
achievement. 

[8]. That affiliated state and local as- 
sociations be asked to adopt the Centen- 
nial Action Program in principle; to pro- 
ceed as rapidly as conditions will permit 
to unify dues; and to develop action pro- 
grams of their own built around the goals 
of the Centennial Action Program. 

Each state and local association within 
the area of its authority will adopt each 
of the specific proposals contained in the 
Centennial Action Program goals which 
it wishes to emphasize as a part of its 
own action program. 


To: United Business Education Association 


As the Planning Committee under the 
mandate given by the Representative As- 
sembly develops details of the program, 
each affiliated association, division, and 
FBLA will pass upon the proposals that 
concern it. 


UBEA Executive Board 
To Meet in Chicago 


President Paul S. Lomax has called a 
meeting of the UBEA Executive Board 
(National Council for Business Educa- 
tion) to be held in Chicago on February 
14-15. 


The Centennial Action Program for 
Business Education will be a major item 
on the agenda. A few of the questions 
for which answers are being sought by a 
special committee are: What should be 
the goals of business education in relation 
to the NEA’s CAP goals? What are the 
trends which characterize the development 
of business education in this country dur- 
ing the period, 1857-1957, at all educa- 
tional levels and in all types of institu- 
tions in which business education is 
found? On the basis of these goals and 
trends of development, what are the main 
things to be done in business education as 
our part of the NEA Centennial Action 
Program ?. 


With an ever-expanding program of 
services to business education, the Execu- 
tive Board will also face the problem of 
finding additional sources of income to 
earry on the many projects which are 
needed for business education. 


Members of the Association who have 
recommendations for the consideration of 
the Executive Board should send copies 
to the Executive Secretary by December 
15 in order that the item ean be included 
on the agenda for the meeting. 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


a copies of THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY which 
includes the contents of THE BULLETIN OF NASSP devoted to the “Business Education 


Program in the Secondary School.” 


(J Check enclosed 


(J Please bill me 


(Twerty per cent discount allowed on orders of ten or more covies ) 
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Business 
P, rogram in the 
Secondary Shed 


The National Business Education 
Quarterly. Edited by Hamden L. 
Forkner, 1949, 176 pages, $1.00. 


This publication describes 
the characteristics of a 
good business education 
program in the secondary 
school in terms of housing, 
equipment, and teaching 
aids; teachers; supervi- 
sion; selection, guidance, 
placement, and follow-up; 
extraclass activities; coor- 
dinated work experience; 
adult evening classes; 
research; and evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the 
teaching in shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, 
basic business, distributive 
occupations, and clerical 
practice. It discusses what 
business education can 
contribute to general 
education, vocational com- 
petency, and community 
relationship and how 
teacher education institu- 
tions, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and state 
departments of education 
can cooperate and assist 
in the development of all 
phases of business educa- 
tion. 


UBEA 


1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Joint Divisions Convention To 
Feature Business- Teacher 
Education 


Plans for the annual convention of 
UBEA Divisions in Chicago, February 
12-14, are rapidly taking shape. The first 
session of the convention has been moved 
forward to permit ample time for repre- 
sentatives of business teacher-education 
colleges to participate in two sessions of 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education meeting. All UBEA 
sessions will be held at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. 


Business teacher certification, evalua- 
tive criteria for the business education 
department, recruitment, and other im- 
portant topics have been planned for dis- 
cussion in the three general sessions and 
four study groups sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions. 


The Administrators Division plans to 
discuss the reports of the four study 
commissions on administrative problems— 
(1) The Business Edueation Curriculum, 
(2) In-service Training and Development 
of Teachers, (3) Pre-service Education 
for Business Teachers, and (4) Guidance 
Procedures, Practices, and Follow-up in 
Business Edueation. 


In addition, the group will review the 
situation in the U. 8. Office of Education 
concerning the decision to abolish the 
Business Edueation Service. 


At the session of the U. S. Chapter of 
the International Society for Business 
Edueation, pictures taken at the 1952 
International Economie Course will be 
shown. The group will also hear plans 
for the 1953 conference which will be held 
in Italy during the first two weeks in 
August. 


The Research Foundation of UBEA 
has a number of projects underway. It is 
planned that progress reports will be 
made concerning these projects and dis- 
eussion of future projects which are 
needed in this important area. will con- 
sume the two hours allotted to this Divi- 
sion. 


The complete program for the four 
Divisions will be released in a later issue 
of the Forum. As in previous years, the 
program will be a full one with addresses 
at the general sessions and discussion 
groups to provide considerable stimula- 
tion to the convention participants. 


NOVEMBER, 1952 : 


Professional Council Organized 


Business education is one of the areas 
which will profit through the establish- 
ment of a National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education. The Council 
is expected to bring new recognition to 
the teaching profession. A special com- 
mittee will meet this fall to set up an 
accrediting procedure similar to that used 
in other major professions. 


Four vears of intensive work to bring 


-IN ACTION 


about an effective professional accrediting 
procedure for teacher education culmi- 
nated in the endorsement of the proposed 
council by the Representative Assembly 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Edueation Association in Detroit. Other 
major groups which have approved the 
Council and also are serving on the tem- 
porary committee are the following: Na- 
tignal Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers, National Association of State Diree- 
tors of Teacher Education and Certifica- 


LET’S GO UNITED! 

An association is its 

membership and its pro- 

10,00 gram of services. An 

association is made pos- 

CLUB sible through the dues 

paid by a large number 

of persons and the contribution of time 

and talents of a group of persons who 

serve as its executive officers, advisors, 

and representatives — the working force. 

The persons who aid in expanding the 

membership of UBEA and its affiliated 

associations are known as members of the 
10,000 Club. 

The main objective of the 10,000 Club 
is an enlarged program of service 
through the associations united. Follow- 
ing careful consideration by leading 
business educators throughout the nation, 
membership goals have been established. 
The current goal of the Club is 10,000 
UBEA members before next November 
and 20,000 members in 1957. With a 
working membership and an effective 
organization, both of which are the re- 
sponsibility of local and state leaders, 
the goal is attainable. 


The Centennial Action Program for 
Business Education proposes that each 
member accept the challenge to aid in 
building a strong profession on all levels 
—local, state, regional, and national. 
To this end the names of persons listed 
in this column have made a good begin- 
ning by inviting the active support of 
their colleagues in formulating and 
realizing a program of action not only 
for business education but for the total 
program of education. We salute the 
leaders in business education who qualify 
for membership in the 10,000 Club as 
this issue of the FORUM goes to press. 


Eastern Region 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Lester I. Sluder Paul S. Lomax 
NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA 
E. C. Cooper Wilverda Hodel 


Hamder L. Forkner Dorothy H. Veon 


Southern Region 


ARKANSAS NORTH CAROLINA 
Getha Pickens E. R. Browning 
GEORGIA . Nellie Ellison 
Parker Liles SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ernestine Melton Anita McClimon 
Jane White 
KENTUCKY TENNESSEE 
Ross Anderson Baker 
enzi Jennings 
-OUISIANA VIRGINIA 
Fairy McBride Harry Huffman 
Gladys Peck Merle L. Landrum 
MISSISSIPPI WEST VIRGINIA 


Bessie Jenkins Cloyd Armbrister 


Central Region 


ILLINOIS MISSOURI 
Carl H. Cummings Charles Kauzlarich 
IOWA : Lucas Sterne 
Lloyd Douglas 
Virginia Marston OHIO : 
MINNESOTA 
Fred Archer WISCONSIN 
Ray Price Russell J. Hosler 


Mountain-Plains Region 
COLORADO NORTH DAKOTA 
F. Kendrick Bangs Dorothy Travis 

Harold E. Binford OKLAHOMA 


Helen Borland 
Kenneth J. Hansen Clyde I. Blanchard 
Robert Lowry 


Edna McCormick 
Earl G. Nicks Gerald Porter 


KANSAS SOUTH DAKOTA 
ilton F. Olson 
John Payne TEXAS 
M. L. Collins 
O. J. Curry 
Western Region 
CALIFORNIA OREGON 
S. Joseph DeBrum Enid Bolton 
Albert C. Fries 
Dorothy Myers UTAH 
Edwin A. Swanson Mary Brown 


You, too, are invited to become a 
‘member of the 10,000 Club by lending 
your active support to this important 
phase of the Centennial Action Program 
for Business Education. The requirement 
is reasonable— five memberships for 
UBEA. 

Each month the names of UBEA 
members who qualify will be entered in 
the FORUM’S 10,000 Club column. 
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tion, American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, and National 
School Boards Association. The NEA 
National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards was re- 
sponsible for arranging meetings of rep- 
resentatives of major groups prior to the 
establishment of the Council. 


The Council is expected to be organized 
with twenty-one members who will repre- 
sent state legal teacher licensing authori- 
ties, teacher education colleges and uni- 
versities, the teaching profession, and 
legal education authorities at the local 
level. 


Joint Meeting of UBEA Divisions 


@ UBEA Research Foundation 
@ Administration Division of UBEA 
@ U.S. Chapter, International Society for Business Education 


@ National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institutions 


GENERAL MEETINGS — OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS 
DISCUSSION GROUPS ON TIMELY SUBJECTS 


Write to presidents of respective divisions for 


further information about meetings, or address: 


HOLLIS GUY, Executive Secretary 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


An 


Important 


Conrad Hilton Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 
February 12-14, 1952 


We Like... 


...the many good ideas presented to the 
Forum readers by the contributors and 
editors. As one member wrote recently: 
“I don’t want to miss a single issue of the 
Forum.” 


... the enthusiasm of the state member- 
ship workers who give their time and tal- 
ents to reminding business teachers that 
their count-for-oneness is essential to the 
profession. 


... the member who carries his state, re- 
gional, UBEA, and NEA membership 
cards and displays them proudly. 


...the member who attends the profes- 
sional meetings in his state, the regional 
meetings of business educators and class- 
room teachers, and the annual convention 
of UBEA Divisions. 


... the statement made by Virgil Rogers 
at the Boston convention of ASCD in 
which he said: “Educational leadership is 
a constellation of tasks carried on by a 
number of people working in cooperative 
arrangements with complete integrity, 
with a maximum of tact, human under- 
standing, and respect for one another. 


...our hard working SBEA president 
who is giving the business teachers in the 
Southern Region a convention program 
which will be educational, inspirational, 
and lots of fun. 


... the business educators in the colleges 
and universities who are enrolling the 
business education majors in the UBEA 
Students Classroom Service. There is no 
better way to get a good professional 
start than to belong to one’s professional 
groups while in college. 


...the mats which were presented to the 
delegates at the ISBE Conference by 
Mrs. Rita Heape through the courtesy of 
the Greenville, S. C. Chapter of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association and 
the Belrug Mills, Inc. 


...our new neighbor on Pennsylvania 
Avenue at Sixteenth Street. At the mo- 
ment we don’t know which name to give, 
but we like the President of our United 
States who was ejected by the people on 
November 4. We believe that he will do 
his utmost to provide adequate education 
for all the children of all the people. 


THE WASHINGTON STAFF 


BUSINESS EDUCATION Forum 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated, cooperating, and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


Affiliated Associations 


Akron Business Education Associa- 


tion 
Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
— Business Educators’ Associa- 
on 
Arkansas Ed ti A iation, Bus- 


iness Section 
alifornia Business Education Asso- 


Colorado Eaucation Association, Com- 
mercial Section 

Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Florida Busines Education Associa- 


tion 
Georgia Business Education Associa- 
tion 
Houston (Texas) Chapter of UBEA 
Idaho Business Education Association 
Dilinois Business Education Associa- 


tion 

Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Sections 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Iowa Business Teachers Association 

— Business Teachers Assoc 
tion 

Kentucky Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Louisiana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Minnesota Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Mississippi Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District I and District IV 
Business Education Sections 

New Hampshire Business Educators’ 
Association 

New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 

New Mexico Business Education As- 
sociation 

North Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Ohio Business Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 

— Business Education Associa- 


Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 

soc 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

St. Louis Area Business Edtfcation 
Association 

South Carolina Business Education 
Association 

South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Utah Education Association, Business 
Education Section 

= Business Education Associa- 


Council for Business 
Education 

West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Wisconsin Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Wyoming Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Kentucky 


The fall meeting of the Kentucky 
Business Education Association was held 
at the Hotel Owensboro in Owensboro on 
October 18. The program for the morn- 
ing session was presented by FBLA club 
sponsors. Esco Gunter, retiring State 
Director for FBLA, presided at that 
session. The luncheon meeting featured 
an address by Vernon Musselman, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, in which he reviewed 
the progress of business education in 
Kentucky and discussed plans for future 
action. A meeting of the executive board 
followed the luncheon. 

Officers of KBEA are as follows: 

President—Vernon Anderson, Murray 

State College 

Vice President—Esther Runyan, Bards- 

town High School 

Secretary—Virginia Ackman, Frank- 

fort High School 

Treasurer—Thomas Hogancamp, Mur- 

ray State College 

Executive board members are John W. 
Tabb, Akrens Trade High School, Louis- 
ville; Willadene Rominger, Belfry High 
School; Cecil Boyers, Owensboro High 
School; and Vernon Musselman, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Louisiana 

“Business Education Is Also a Busi- 
ness” is the theme of the annual session 
of the Louisiana Business Education As- 
sociation to be held in New Orleans on 
November 24 and 25. At a banquet meet- 
ing, to be held on Monday evening at 
seven o’clock at the famous old La 
Louisiane Restaurant, Robert E. Slaugh- 
ter of the Gregg Publishing Company will 
deliver the keynote address. 

Morning and afternoon sessions will 
be held on Tuesday, November 25. The 
speakers and their topics for the morning 
session are George L. Hossfield of the 
Underwood Corporation, Roland T. Per- 
tuit of Remington Rand, Inc., and Arthur 


L. Walker, Virginia State Department of 
Education. Mr. Walker will speak on 
“Suggestions for Teaching Clerical Prac- 
tice.” A panel discussion on “The Prob- 
lems of Business Teacher Education” will 
be led by Herbert A. Hamilton of South- 
western Louisiana Institute. 

In the afternoon, Hulda Erath of 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute will dis- 
cuss the teaching of shorthand and Robert 
E. Slaughter will conduct a panel on the 
teaching of bookkeeping. ~ 

The officers of LBEA are president, 
Howard M. Norton, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; vice president, Nell D. Spinks, 
Byrd High School, Shreveport; treasurer, 
Betty Dean Platt, Istrouma High School, 
Baton Rouge; and secretary, Kenneth N. 
LaCaze, Baton Rouge High School. 


Southern Business Education 
Association 

“Together, Business and Business 
Education Work for Vocational Compe- 
tency” is the theme of the twenty-eighth 
annual convention of the Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association to be held 
at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, on November 27-29. 

Parker Liles and Lloyd Baugham of 
Atlanta are co-chairmen of the Atlanta 
convention committee. A fine profes- 
sional program has been planned and a 
wide variety of activities — an inaugural 
ball, a tea, the pirate’s chest, and a 
square dance, to name a few—will insure 
a good time. Business teachers in the 
South will not want to miss this excel- 
lent convention! 

For reservations fill out and mail this 
form at once: 

Mrs. M. C, NEWBERRY 
CoLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Lovrstana State UNIVERSITY 


Baton Rovuce 3, Louisiana 


Please make reservation for me at the 
Biltmore Hotel (_ ), arriving Nov. 


My name 


Street 


City State 


e 
d 
e 

p ciation 

Chicago Area Business Educators’ 

Association 
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IN ACTION 


North Carolina 

The Business Teachers Section of the 
North Carolina Education Association 
has held various district meetings dur- 
ing the fall. The schedule included the 
following meetings: 

Northeastern District, Greenville, 
October 10, Guyla Clark, Grimes- 
land School, chairman 

Western District, Asheville, October 
17, Ella M. Morris, Valley Springs 
School, Skyland, chairman 

South Piedmont District, Charlotte, 
October 24, Stanford Eskridge, Boy- 
den High School, Salisbury, chair- 
man 

North Central District, Raleigh, No- 
vember 7, Susie Jackson, Mills High 
School, Louisburg, chairman 

Other meetings planned are as follows: 

Southeastern District, Fayetteville, 
November 14, William H. Fort, Red 
Springs High School, chairman 

Northwestern District, Winston-Salem, 
November 21, Betty Matthews, 
Greensboro Senior High School, 
ehairman 

The state meeting will be held in Ashe- 

ville during the convention of the North 
Carolina Education Association on March 
26-28. Lois Frazier, Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, is chairman of the Business Teach- 
ers Section. District chairmen are mem- 
bers of the executive board. 


CENTRAL REGION 


St. Louis 


The St. Louis Area Business Educators 
Association will hold its first meeting of 
the 1952-1953 season on Saturday, No- 
vember 1, at 9:30 a.m. in the Audio- 
Visual Building, 1517 South Theresa 
Avenue, St. Louis. 

John L. Rowe will address the teachers 

on the subject of “Isms in the Teaching 
of Typewriting.” Marie Mundy, Custo- 
mer Service Adviser of Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Compahy, will present pointers 
for the best telephone usage in business. 
Her talk will be entitled “The Telephone 
Personality.” 
' Officers of the association this year are 
Vera B. Meyer, president; Brother James 
McCaffrey, vice president; Eleanor Sum- 
mers, secretary; and George L. Smith, 
treasurer. 
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MOUNTAIN-PLAINS 
REGION 

Kansas 


The Southeast Section of the Kansas 
Business Teachers Association will be host 
to the annual state association meeting in 
Parsons on November 7. Vice President 
Ruben J. Dumler of St. John’s College, 
Winfield, will preside at the morning ses- 
sion. A demonstration of electric typing 
will be given by Grace Phelan of the 
Royal Typewriter Company. Quincy Atha, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, will give 
a lecture and demonstration on “Teaching 
with Visual Aids.” 

The KBTA President, John N. Payne, 
Hutchinson Senior High School, will pre- 
side at the luncheon and afternoon ses- 
sion. V. E. Breidenbaugh, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, will be 
the guest speaker. His subject will be 
“Motivation, the Vitamin ‘M’ in Teaching 
Business Subjects.” 

This is the first association meeting to 
be held in southeast Kansas and is the 
sixth in a series of eight which has or 
will take the convention to each section 
of the state. 

The KBTA-UBEA membership cam- 
paigns were combined this year. The 
following members of the KBTA Board 
of Directors head the drive in each of 
their sections: 

Northeast—Donald Brown, Clay Coun- 
ty Community High School, Clay 
Center 

Southeast—Margaret June Akers, Jun- 
ior College, Iola 

Northwest—Irene Tinkler, Beloit Sen- 
ior High School 

Southwest—Edwin Hooper, Junior 
College, Garden City 

The association had a number of repre- 
sentatives at the first annual meeting of 
the Mountain-Plains Business Education 
Association convention. 


New Mexico 


The Eastcentral District of the New 
Mexico Education Association held its 
annual spring meeting in Las Vegas. 
Katherine Cleven of Las Vegas High 
School was elected chairman and Mary 
Martinez Bustamante, Mora High School, 
is the new secretary. 

Juan Maes of Pecos High School pre- 
sided at the business meeting which was 
held at the Douglas School. The members 
of the section voted to establish a mailing 


list of all high school and college business 
teachers in the Eastcentral District. It 
was decided to send invitations to all 
business teachers, to members of the De- _ 
partment of Business Administration of 
Highlands University, and to students of 
business education to attend all succeed- 
ing sectional meetings. 

At the close of the business meeting 
Sister Peter Claver of Immaculate Con- 
ception High School and members of her 
shorthand and typewriting classes pre- 
sented a panel discussion on “The Per- 
sonality and Character Traits which Need 
the Greatest Emphasis in Business Edu- 
cation.” 


Texas 


“Futuristic Techniques for a Changing 
World” ‘is the theme of the annual meet- 
ing of the Business Education Section of 
the Texas State Teachers Association to 
be held at the Hotel Cortez in El Paso 
on November 28. 

Louis A. Leslie will speak on “New 
Discoveries in the Learning of Typing” 
and Jack Cantrall will discuss using the 
“Vu-Graph.” 

Corine Lamm, Greenville High School, 
will preside at the business meeting. A 
UBEA report will be given by L. M. 
Collins of North Texas State College, 
Denton. Ruth Fetterman, Forrest Avenue 
High School, Dallas, will report on a 
state-wide survey. Norma Hall of Lamar 
State College of Technology in Beaumont 
will give a report on the certification of 
business teachers. Election of new officers 
will be held. 


South Dakota 


Five business teachers from South Da- 
kota participated in a panel discussion of 
“The Mountain-Plains Business Edueca- 
tion Association and the South Dakota 
Business Teacher” at the annual meeting 
of the business teachers association which 
was held in conjunction with the South 
Dakota Education Association conven- 
tion in Sioux Falls, October 19-22. Mem- 
bers of the panel were Dorothy Hazel, 
Brookings; Mayme Van Gerpen, Spring- 
field; Adeline Buitenbos, Tyndall; Flor- 
ence Althen, Mitchell; and Ada Brown, 
Sioux Falls. All of the participants had 
attended the M-PBEA meeting in Denver 
last June. 

Paul A. Carlson of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin; and Louis 
A. Leslie were guest speakers at sectional 
meetings. 
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IN ACTION 


WESTERN REGION 


Arizona 

The Arizona Business Educators Asso- 
ciation will hold its fall meeting at Phoe- 
nix Union High School on November 7. 
Dorothy Burdsal of Phoenix Union High 
School, who was Arizona’s representative 
to the International Economic Conference 
in New York, will give a report of that 
conference. Albert C. Fries of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California will be a 
guest speaker. 

Ada M. Fugate, Amphitheater High 
School, Tucson, has been named member- 
ship chairman for UBEA and the state 
association. 

Edith Haner of Phoenix Union High 
School is president of the Arizona Busi- 
ness Educators Association. Al Flowers 
of North Phoenix High School is vice 
president; and Herb Langen of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, secretary-treasurer. 


Oregon 


The Oregon Business Education Asso- 
ciation began its seventh year of activities 
with an executive meeting in Portland on 
October 3 and 4. The main purpose of 
the meeting was to organize a campaign 
for a “package membership” in OBEA- 
WBEA-UBEA and to encourage business 
teachers to join their state organization, 
the Oregon Education Association. 

“General Clerical” has been chosen as 
the theme for the workshops and annual 
spring convention, which will be held in 
Portland March 16-18. Paul A. Carlson 
of State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, and J Marshall Hanna of 
Ohio State University are tentatively 
scheduled as speakers for the spring 
meeting. 

Officers for the year are president, Inez 
Loveless, Willamette High School, 
Eugene; vice president, Jay Scholtus, 
Salem High School; secretary, Gertrude 
Ditto, Creswell High School; treasurer, 
Enid Bolton, The Dalles High School; 
and consultant, Ted Yerian, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. 

Committee chairmen are as follows: 
Steering—Ann Elliott, Beaverton High 
School; Publicity and Area Reorganiza- 
tion—Jay Scholtus; Budget — Alwyn 
Miller, Southern College of Education; 
Walter Hyatt Scholarship—Ted Yerian; 
and Constitution Revision—Don Sayre, 
Newport High School. 
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WBEA .. 


. The newly elected officers and delegates of the Western Business Education 


Association are (seated, left to right) Albert Fries, Inez Loveless, and Edwin Swanson; 
(standing) Jesse Black, Evan M. Croft, Bruce Blackstone, Eugene Kosy, Theodore Yerian. 


Idaho 


The Idaho Business Education Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in Boise 
on Friday, April 25 during the state dele- 
gate assembly. Marcia Bradley of Boise 
Senior High School presided at the meet- 
ing. At the request of members, it was 
arranged that a special time be set aside 
for business meetings or programs at the 
fall district meetings. 

Officers who were elected for 1952-1953 
are Hazel Mary Roe, Boise Junior Col- 
lege, president; Helen Payne, Twin Falls 
High School, vice president; and Rose 
Voget, Northwest Nazarene College, Nam- 
pa, secretary-treasurer. 

Marsdon A. Sherman, Chico State 
College, Chico, California, was the guest 
speaker at the dinner meeting. Rose 
Voget, delegate to the WBEA Convention 
in San Francisco, gave a very interesting 
report of that meeting. Bruce Blackstone, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, discussed 
the curriculum revision program and the 
workshop which was to be held at the 
University of Idaho during the summer. 


Plans are being made for the next an-’ 


nual meeting of the IBEA to be held on 
April 24, 1953 at the Hotel Boise in 
Boise. 


Be United Boost United 


Join Your State Association, Too 


Western Business Education 
Association 
The third annual convention of the 
Western Business Education Association 


_was held in Salt Lake City, October 9-11. 


The program was built around the theme 
“Western Business Education Faces Two 


Fronts.” Evan M. Croft, president of the 


WBEA, welcomed the guests and dele- 
gates who were in attendance from all 
states in the Western Region. 

Robert R. Aurner, vice president of 
Seott, Ine., gave the opening address. 
Albert C. Fries of the University of 
Southern California was the luncheon 
speaker; and Cleon Skousen, former di- 
rector of Los Angeles Area of the F.B.L., 
spoke to the group at the fellowship ban- 
quet. 

The panel chairmen for the various sece- 
tions were: Bookkeeping and Accounting 
—Edwin A. Swanson; Visual Aids—Clar- 
ence Tyndall; Distributive Education— 
Lynn J. Hodges; Basic Business—Albert 
C. Fries; Typewriting—Bruce I. Black- 
stone; Business English—Robert Aurner; 
and Shorthand—Clyde I. Blanchard. 

Eugene J. Kosy of Central Washington 
College, Ellensburg, was elected president 
of the association. Other officers are vice 
president, Claude F. Addison, Hartnell 
College, Salinas, California; secretary, 
Bessie B. Kaufman, Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles, California; and 
treasurer, Inez Loveless, Willamette High 
School, Eugene, Oregon. 
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—KARLO 


TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATING 
STAND 


Model IE 
Wood 
Top, 
Metal 
Base 


The Karlo Typewriter Demonstrating 
Stand has been designed to meet the 
demand for the fast growing, popular 
method of audio-visual training. The 
stand is solid!y built, elminating wobble 
and vibration and features a wide 
range of adjustability from 35” to 48”. 
Free rolling caster wheels make it 
easily portable and permit turning in 
directions for demonstration pur- 
poses. : 

The instructor stands at the type- 
writer and demonstrates the proper 
typing technique in view of the entire 
class. Teaching is easier—learning is 
faster. 

Models for the Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstrating Stand are also avail- 
able with one or two side shelves. 
Wood tops are furnished in oak, ma- 
hogany or walnut. Send coupon for 
full information and prices. 


KARL MFG. COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE 
STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


32 lonia Avenue, S.W. Dept. A 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Karl Manufacturing Company 

32 lonia Ave., S.W. Dept. A 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me additional information on 


all available models of the Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstration Stand. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


COOPERATING 
ASSOCIATIONS 


NEA Departments 


e The Association for Higher Education 
is the new name recently adopted by the 
Department of Higher Education of the 
National Education Association. The 
change was made following action of its 
16,000 members and the NEA Delegate 
Assembly. The action will not change its 
department status in the NEA. AHE was 
organized to promote the cause of higher 
education throughout the nation and to 
advance the welfare of persons profes- 
sionally engaged in college and university 
work. 

e George W. Denemark has been named 
executive secretary of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, a department of the National Edu- 
eation Association. Mr. Denemark came 
to Washington from Boston where he 
was assistant professor of education at 
Boston University. 


Office of Education 


“Training to Meet the Shortages of 
Stenographers and Typists” is the title 
of a booklet released in October by the 
Federal Security Agency. The booklet 
was prepared cooperatively by B. Frank 
Kyker of the Office of Education, Lillian 
S. Wyner of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, Theodore Kling of the Nation- 
al Office Management Association, and 
Hollis Guy of the United Business Edu- 
cation Association. 

The purpose of the booklet is to point 
out the need for expanding programs of 
business education in communities in 
which there is a shortage of stenograph- 
ers and typists. The booklet will be dis- 
tributed to office managers, schoo] admin- 
istrators, counselors, and employment 
offices. 


Delta Pi Epsilon 


Charles B. Hicks, former associate 
standards editor of the Forum, has been 
named executive secretary of Delta Pi 
Epsilon. This new work will be in addi- 
tion to his duties at Ohio State Univer- 
sity where he is in charge of the secre- 
tarial and office management programs. 

Dr. Hicks brings to Delta Pi Epsilon a 
background of business experience as 
well as teaching experience. He is a 
graduate ef Western Michigan College, 
Columbia University, and the University 
of Michigan. Dr. Hicks received the Del- 
ta Pi Epsilon award for outstanding re- 
search in business education completed in 
1949. 
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Thirteenth Annual Research Award Contest 


Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate 
fraternity in business education, an- 
nounces the Thirteenth Annual Open 
Contest for research studies in the field 
of business education completed between 
January 1, 1952 and December 31, 1952. 
The contest closes on February 15, 1953. 

Masters’ theses, doctors’ theses, and 
independent research studies are eligible 
and may be submitted for consideration. 
The committee is especially interested in 
studies which are of significance to a 
large number of business educators. Par- 
ticipation is not limited to members of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. 

Each year research workers in busi- 
ness education are invited to enter their 
studies in the contest. The studies are 
given a careful reading by three judges 
who select one of them as the “meritori- 
ous study of the year.” The present com- 
mittee is composed of Ann Brewington, 
School of Business, University of Chi- 
cago; Robert A. Lowry, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater; and William 
M. Polishook, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Contestants are invited to forward 
their studies, express prepaid, to the 
Chairman of the Research Award Com- 
mittee, H. G. Enterline, School of Busi- 
ness, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Inquiries relative to the availability 
and prices of the studies published since 
1940 should be addressed to the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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AWARDS ... Jimmy Jones, past president of the Georgia State Chapter, presents the first- 
place state scrapbook award to Mary Ellen Smith of Marietta High School. Looking on 
are (left to right) Pat Brown, Marietta; Judyth Kemp, Peabody High School; and Wade 
Ash, Lumpkin High School, who won second place. 


Indiana State Chapter 


The sixth annual Indiana state conven- 
tion of FBLA was held in Muncie. The 
first evening the various FBLA chapters 
provided different types of entertainment 
and musie for square dancing. Refresh- 
ments were served at the close of the 
evening. 

State president, Richard Milan, pre- 
sided at the general meeting in the 
morning. The program consisted of a 
panel discussion. The panel was com- 
posed of one person from each school in 
attendance at the meeting. 

At the business meeting the 1952-53 
state officers were announced. The new 
officers are as follows: President—Donna 
Seirp, Southport High School; first vice 
president—Bill Lambert, Lawrence Cen- 
tral High School; second vice president 
—Ermil Johnston, Greensburg High 
School; secretary — Evelyn Carpenter, 
Southport High School; treasurer — 
Glenna Clark, New Castle High School; 
and reporter — Charles Chandler, Law- 
rence Central High School. 

Wanda Davis, seeond vice president, 
presided at the luncheon meeting. Daniel 
R. Parsons, president of the Muncie 
Chamber of Commerce, was the guest 
speaker. The convention closed at two 
o’elock after the new officers had their 
pictures taken. 
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California State Chapter 


California Future Business Leaders of 
America held their third annual state 
convention at Salinas Union High School 
on May 10. A most interesting program 
had been arranged. The theme of the 
convention was “Learn Today — Jobs 
Tomorrow.” Two-minute talks were 
given by the various speaking delegates 
on this theme. 

Representatives of business were spe- 
cial guests for the workshops which were 
held during the morning session. These 
people gave the students much helpful 
information on such topies as: How to 
apply for a job, What do employers ex- 
pect of me?, What is expected of you 
from the viewpoint of FBLA graduates 
on the job?, and Personality, what is it? 

Activities included a luncheon at beau- 
tiful Loma Linda and a tour of Pacifie 
Gas and Electric Company’s multi-mil- 
lion dollar plant. 


New officers were elected and installed 
at the dinner meeting. They are presi- 
dent—Jim Bagwell, Pasadena City Col- 
lege; viee president — Jack Teachout, 
Lynwood High School; recording seere- 
tary—Carol Dickinson, Alhambra High 
Sehool; corresponding secretary — Jo 
Baumkratz, Pasadena City College; and 
reporter — Cecelia Barker, Carpinteria 
High School. 


Georgia State Convention 


Georgia State College for Women was 
host to the fourth annual Georgia state 
convention of FBLA. A tour of the 
campus, a coke party in the formal gar- 
dens, and a social hour in the Mansion 
were enjoyed by the delegates. 

Dr. Donald C. Fuller of the Business 
Administration Department of Georgia 
State College for Women spoke to the 
group at the luncheon meeting on their 
responsibility as future leaders. Dr. 
Fuller stressed the importance of edu- 
cation for business and urged those pres- 
ent to inform their administrators of the 
needs of business education in the state. 

The officers for the year are as fol- 
lows: 

President—Pat Brown, Marietta High 

School 

Vice President—Varnelle Moore, Pep- 

perell High School 

College Vice President—Barry Ricker- 

son, Mercer University 

Secretary—Inez Layfield, Peabody High 

School, Milledgeville 

Treasurer—Sallie Geiger, Jordan Vo- 

High School 
Historian—Bill Brown, Rome Junior 
High School 

Directors: Iileen Gray, Heard County 
High School; Roselyn Sligman, 
Claxton High School; Barbara 
Weathington, Douglas County High 
School; Tommy Folger, Lumpkin 
County High School; and Mary 
Raines, Miller County High School. 

The fall workshop will be held at 
Marietta High School and the 1953 con- 
vention will be held at Lumpkin County 
High School in Dahlonega. 


Waukesha Chapter Installs 
Oshkosh Chapter 


An impressive display symbolizing the 
four initials of the Future Business 
Leaders of America was the setting in 
the Oshkosh (Wisconsin) High School 
auditorium for the installation of the 
officers and members. 

Six students from Waukesha High 
School took part in the installation cere- 
monies. “Future” was depicted by Joyce 
Plehm, president of the Waukesha 
FBLA.. It was symbolized by a erystal 
ball. The vice president, Shirley TIurish, 
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FBLA IN ACTION 


presided at the>second station, “Busi- 
ness,” which was symbolized by a type- 
writer. The third term, “Leaders,” was 
symbolized by the gavel and the rise of 
leaders of tomorrow was explained by 
Doris Fritzke, secretary at Waukesha. 
Flags of ten American nations and the 
opportunities and protection these flags 
offer in America was explained by Bar- 
bara Just, treasurer. Shirley Shuff, re- 
porter, told of the rights guaranteed 
under the constitution. 

Mr. Ray Rupple of Waukesha admin- 
istered the oath of office to the new offi- 
cers and presented the FBLA charter to 
the president. Membership cards were 
then distributed to members of the local 
group. Officers of the Oshkosh FBLA 
are president—Rita Petersen; vice pres- 
ident—Darrell Lemke, secretary—Jean 
Resheske, treasurer — Joanne Christen- 
sen, and reporter—Jacqueline Brooks. 


Washington Missionary College 


Washington Missionary College, Ta- 
koma Park, Maryland, organized a Fu- 
ture Business Leaders of America chap- 
ter last November with a membership of 
thirty-five. Secretarial science and busi- 
ness administration students and workers 
on the campus are taking an interest in 
the activities and projects of the club. 

In addition to some delightful social 
events, the members of the chapter have 
benefited from lectures and movies on 
various business subjects.. An interesting 
panel discussion was held at one of the 
meetings when three employers, repre- 
senting different professions, and three 
secretarial employees presented desirable 
qualities and relationships of employers 
and employees. At another meeting a 
local businessman gave a helpful talk on 
employment possibilities in various fields. 


In an effort to harmonize teaching with 
community business needs, research 
studies have been made in regard to 
specific typewriting duties being per- 
formed and the compositition of business 
letters by the secretaries. 

Officers for this school year are as fol- 
lows: 

President—Charles Snyder 

Vice-President—Edna Misenko 

Secretary—Dorothy Gentry 

Treasurer—Harry House 

Social Secretary—Samira Fargo 

Publicity Secretary—Teadie Harris 

Faculty Sponsor—Mrs. Eva E. MacIvor 
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INSTALLATION SERVICE .. . The impressive installation service for the Jordan Voca- 
tional High School in Columbus, Georgia, was conducted during the school’s assembly hour 
with the principal presenting the chapter’s charter. 


Business Machines Featured 
at Meeting 


A business machine convention was the 
feature project of the Bacon Academy, 
Colchester, Connecticut, FBLA chapter 
on April 8. Under the leadership of their 
officers, Patricia Dawson, president; 
Gladys Bray, vice president; Shirley 
Graichen, secretary; and Arlene Graichen, 
treasurer; members invited representa- 
tives of the leading business machine 
companies to demonstrate their newest 
machines to. interested local businessmen 
and business students from neighboring 
schools. 

As a result of thorough advertising, 
fourteen companies sent their representa- 
tives to demonstrate the operation of fifty 
up-to-the-minute business machines worth 
over $20,000. Chapter members planned 
for this convention from the beginning of 
the school year, had the chance to see 
many modern machines — from portable 
typewriters to electronic time equipment 
—and met members of FBLA chapters 
from other towns. 


Project at Ridgewood 


The Ridgewood (New Jersey) High 
School chapter of FBLA has as its proj- 
ect each year the sending and analyzing 
of questionnaires returned by the ten- 
year alumni class. This project has been 
highly interesting to local businessmen 
and students and the results of the sur- 
vey have been valuable to Ridgewood 
High School as an evaluation of its cur- 
riculum and guidance program. 

Questions on the survey cover such 
topics as current jobs, marriage status, 
children, and whether or not the stu- 
dents followed the careers they planned 
for in high school. The survey also at- 
tempts to clarify the value of high school 
training in Ridgewood and asks which 
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courses proved of greatest and least 
value. Many of those who have gone on 
to further studies or into the professions 
claimed that courses in grammar, type- 
writing, and shorthand have been essen- 
tial in their work. Many of the em- 
ployees who had not taken business sub- 
jects expressed the opinion that the 
basie subjects should be included in a 
general course of studies for both col- 
lege use and as an easier means of entry 
into desirable fields. 


Albuquerque Chapter Has 
Many Projects 

Highland High School, Albuquerque. 
New Mexico, has a new chapter of Future 
Business Leaders of America. This chap- 
ter was organized last fall and received 
its charter in the spring. Five delegates 
represented the organization’s forty-seven 
charter members at the state convention 
in Las Vegas, New Mexico. One of these 
delegates, Audrey Andrews, was elected 
to the state office of Reporter. 

The chapter has sponsored a variety of 
activities including talks by a member of 
the F.B.I., the president of the Albu- 
querque chapter of the National Office 
Management Association, and money- 
raising projects such as a bingo booth at 
the school’s Fiesta Celebration and a 
candy sale. Its main project for the year 
was organizing the business machines dis- 
play in conjunction with Career Day 
activities. On Career Day the business 
world was also well represented with 
speeches on accounting, secretarial prac- 
tice, and business administration. 


The 1952-53 revised sections of the FBLA 
Handbook are ready for distribution to ac- 
tive chapters. Copies of the complete FBLA 
Handbook may be obtained by sending $1.00 
to the UBEA Executive Secretary, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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CREED 
FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 


I believe that free education is the right of every young person in 
America. 


I believe that the future of America depends upon mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation of business, industry, labor, the home, the church, the 
school, and by the peoples of our own and other lands. I agree to do my 
utmost to bring about better understanding and cooperation on the part of 
all these groups. 


I believe every young person should prepare himself for a useful 
occupation, and that he should carry on that occupation in a manner that 
will bring the greatest good to the greatest number. 


I believe every young person should be actively interested in better 
social, political, community, and family life. 


I believe every young person has a right to earn his living at a useful 
occupation and that this right should not be denied him because of race, 
color, or creed. 


I believe every young person should take responsibility for carrying out 
assigned tasks in a manner that will reflect credit to himself, his associates, 
his school, and his community. 


I believe in my own ability to work efficiently and to think clearly, and 
I pledge myself to use these abilities to make America a better place for 
everyone. 
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FEATURED IN 
Business Education 
(UBEA) Forum 


Oct. Shorthand 
Nov. Typewriting 
Dec. Bookkeeping 
Jan. Teaching Aids 


Feb. General Clerical 
and Machines 


Mar. Basic Business 


Apr. Distributive 
Occupations 


May Cooperatien with 
Business 


FEATURED IN 
The National Business 
Education Quarterly 


Oct. General Issue 


Dec. Business Teacher 
Education 


Mar. Research in 
Business Education 


May Problems in the 
Administration of 
Business Education 


The United Business Education Association 


deserves the active support of all business 
teachers in its program to........ 


Promote better business education 


UBEA is a democratic organization. The policies of the association 
are made by a Representative Assembly composed of delegates from 
the affiliated associations. Any member of UBEA may attend the an- 
nual meeting of the assembly, but only delegates have voting privi- 
leges. Fifty state, area, and regional associations of business teachers 
are affiliated with UBEA. 


UBEA’s Executive Board (National Council for Business Educa- 
tion) is elected by mail ballot. Three board members represent each 
of the five districts. This group acts for the Representative Assembly 
in executing policies of the association. 


UBEA has four divisions—Research Foundation; Administrators 
Division; National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions; and the U. S. Chapter, International Society for Business Edu- 
cation. The Divisions elect their own officers, hold conventions, and 
work on problems in their respective areas of interest. Members of 
the Divisions are also known as professional members of UBEA. 


UBEA sponsors more than 500 local chapters of the Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America, the national youth organization for students 
in colleges and secondary schools enrolled in business subjects. 


UBEA owns and publishes the Business Education (UBEA) Forum 
and The National Business Education Quarterly. The twenty-four 
Forum and Quarterly editors, each a specialist in his field, provide 
the readers with down-to-earth teaching materials. 


UBEA cooperates with other professional associations, organiza- 
tions of businessmen, and Federal agencies in projects which con- 
tribute to better business education. 


UBEA provides a testing program in business subjects—Students 


Typewriting Tests, and the National Business Entrance Tests which is 
published and administered by the UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee. 


MEMBERSHIP RATES 


Regular—Including full active privileges in the associa- 


BE PROFESSIONAL 


Join now the more than 
6000 business teachers who 
are making our profession 
strong on a national basis. 
Boost United! Be United! 
It is your national special- 


ized professional organiza- 


tion. 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
A Department of the National Education Association 


tion and a year’s subscription to the Business Educa- 
tion (UBEA) Forum and special membership re- 
leases Zak $3.00 


Professional—Including full active privileges in UBEA 
and the four UBEA Professional Divisions: Research 
Foundation, Administrators Division, National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training Institutions (individ- 
ual), and U. S. Chapter of International Society for 
Business Education; also a year’s subscription to Busi- 
ness Education (UBEA) Forum, The National 
Business Education Quarterly, bulletins, and special 
membership releases $6.00 


Life—same as Regular on a continuous basis . $50.00 


1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
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